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DOLORES IN THE CHURCH OF ST. CUNEGUNDE. 


Storm under heaven—no moon, no star ; but by the moaning ses, 
In the convent church of St, Cunegunde, thrice deep the shadows be, 
Night, and the Doom of God, and Death, are there,—the awful Three. 


he lieth in shroud on the catafalque ; and the taper’s fitful glare, ‘ 
Gives ghostly light to the pallid brow, and the black and sweeping hair, 
And the unclosed eyes, one tale that tell—one fearful tale, despair. 


She lieth a corpse on the catafalque, what time the priest doth pray, 
In the choir, Oe good St, Cunegunde and the mother of God, alway, 
While the incense-smoke around the bier up curleth dim and grey. 


Despair, despair! through the ay chant—for ever and aye, despair— 
St. Cunegunde, Mary Mother of God, they heed nor vow, nor prayer, 
For the unclosed eyes one tale reveal,—one tale, despair, despatr. 


Draw near, lift up the pall,—behold! oh, rich and perfect form, 
Oh royal brow, and lip and cheek unmarred by strife and storm ; 
Meet shrine was that for lofty soul, ere flawed by mortal sin,— 
Meet, the rapt worship of the world to challenge and to win— — 
Meet shrine for passion—boly saints! ‘twas passion dwelt therein ! 


Her life was passion : on one die each earthly hupe was thrown, 

Ali hope—it fuiled,—heaven’s lightnings fell, and smote their victim 
prone— 

Lo, on the gilded catafalque, she lieth here alone ! 


Vain, vain the uplifted palms,—ay, vain that sweet and solemn song ; 
Hence black-stoled ministrants, depart, with all your chanting throng ! 
But ye, saints, martyrs, angels, all that breathe heaven’s blessed air, 
Divide, make way before the throne, for one heart-broken prayer,— 
God, God, the all-merciful! Christ-God ! revoke that doom, despair. 


ANNABEL LEE. 
BY THE LATE EDGAR A. POK. 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


Iwasa child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

Bat we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
Iathis kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the brightJeyes 
Of the beautiful Aanabel Lee : : 
And so, all the night tide, L lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life aud my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
Ir her tomb by the sounding sea. 


N. Y. Tribune. 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


When daylight has departed, and earth is hushed to rest, 
When little birds are folded safe within the parent nest, 
When on the closéd flowers the blessed night-dews weep, 
And stars look down in beauty upon the slumbering deep— 


Unseen by mortal eyes, in the stillness of the night, 

There are those who wandero’er the earth in robes of airy light; 
Sweet messengers of love and hope, they journey to and fro, 
And consolation follows in their footsteps as they go. 


What are the heart's presentiments of coming joy or pain 

But gently-whispered warnings of that penctiie eneat train ? 
The signals of their sympathy, the tokens of their care, 

The sighiags of their sorrows o'er the woes that flesh must bear. 


We hear them in our slumbers, and wakin 
That busy thought was wandering in the 
But the low sweet tones we listed were 
For ministering spirits with our souls we 


g fancy deems 

fairy land of dreams ; 
strains that augels sing, 
re communing. 








And when morning breaks above us, and we wake to busy day, 
These angels “ go before,” to guide and “ keep us in our way; 
When our feeble footsteps falter, all aweary and alone, m 
In their arms they gently bear us, “ lest we dash against a stone. 


” 


In our journeyings, in our restings, on the land, or on the sea, 
In our solitude and sorrow, in our gatherings and glee, 

In the day of degradation, in the hour of joy and pride, 
Those pure and watchful ministers are ever by our side. 


Oh Thou whom angels worshipped ere Time or woe began, 

And whose divine compassion gave their guardianship to man, 
Throughout this mortal warfare let them still my champivns be, 
And in the last stern conflict “ give them charge concerning me !” 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


DESCRIBED BY AN AMERICAN. 





The following article forms a chapter in a forthcoming volume, by H. B. Stanton, Esq., 


entitled “Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain and Ireland.” The manly | 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


he has chosen to be what be is—arare comet, created to move in no or- 
bit but its own—beautiful and lustrous in the distance, but grand and ter 
rible in promimity. 

The public measures with which he is most closely identified are—the 
advocacy of the manufacturing and commercial interests, as o posed to 
Orders in Council and other restrictions on trade; hostility to the conti- 
nental combinations of the successors of Pitt, and their legitimate off- 


| spring, exhausting wars and the Holy Alliance; the vindication of Queen 


Caroline, in the struggle with her libertine husband ; the freedom of the 
press, attempted to be overawed by prosecutions for libels on the Gov- 
ernment and the church ; the education of the middle and lower orders; 
religious toleration for Dissenters and Catholics; reform in the civil and 
criminal law ; parliamentary reform; municipal reform ; poor laws re- 
form ; the abolition of the slave trade and slavery; retrenchment in 
Government expenditures; the independence of the Canadian Legi 

ture; and the repeal of the corn laws. What a catalogue have we here! 
Upon all these measures, each of which was an era in British history, 
Brougham has acted a leading, and upon many, a controlling part. His 
speeches upon most of them surpassed those of any other of their advo- 
cates, whether we consider the extent of the information displayed, the 
depth and energy of the reasoning, the scope and vigour of the style, the 
eloquence of the appeals to justice and Sameatin: or the majesty and 


tribute paid to the ourpensing abilities of the subject renders unimportant the occasional splendour of the higher passages. 


sneers al aristocracy. t : 
The work willissue shortly from his press.—Ed. Alb. 


In connection with the passage ofthe Reform bill, it is proper to notice 
one of the foremost Englishmen of this centary—Henyry Broveuam. 


Ve are indebted to Mr. John Wiley for these proof-sheets ia advance, | 


Lord Brougham’s fame, as an orator, has filled two hemispheres. We 


| will look at him in the twoaspects of matter and manner. 


The four volumes of his speeches, with others gleaned from the Par- 


| liamentary reports, prove that his reputation is well founded. Their 


Nothing strikes one more forcibly in the life of this extraordinary person | leading characteristic is power—crushing power—as distinguished from 


than the number and variety of the subjects upon which he has exerted | 


beauty and grace. They are not so gorgeous as Burke’s, nor so compact 


his powers, His published speeches and writings on either one of se- | as Webster's. But they contain more information and argument, and less 


veral of the political measures he has advocated, if viewed merely as in- 
tellectual efforts, might satisfy the ambition of an honourable aspirant | 
after forensic or literary fame. The aggregate constitutes hardly a tithe 
of his achievements in the cognate departments of public affairs. From 
hisentrance intothe House of Commons down to the present time, his | 
name glows on every pageof England’s parliamentary history ; and his | 
posterity will permit bat few of the myriad rays that encircle it to be | 
effaced or obscured. Asan advocate anda jurist, many of his speeches | 
at the bar and opinions on the bench will live long after the law of libel | 
and the court of chancery cease to oppress and vex mankind. His ser- 
vices in the cause of popular education, whether we regard the time ex- | 
pended, the ability displayed, or the results attained, surpass the labours 
of many persons who have been assigned toa foremost place among the | 
eminent benefactors of their age. His contributions to the Edinbargh | 
Review, covering its whole existence, and ona large circle of literary, 

scientific, political, social, legal, and historical subjects, wou!d class him | 
wth the highest rank of periodical essayists. His more substantial works, | 
as Sketches of Eminent Statesmen, History of the French Revolation, | 
Lives of Men of Letters and Science, Discourse on Natural Theology, and | 
Political Philosophy, composed amidst the cares of public official station, | 
would suffice to give him an enduring name in the republic of letters. 

Great as are his mental achievements, it is as the early advocate of | 
social progress and political reform—the champion of liberty and peace, 
thefriend of man—that be is worthy of all his cotemporaneous fame, and | 
all the applause which coming generations will bestow on his memory. 
Iuconsisteacy, the common infirmity of mortals, has checkered his course | 
—eccentricity, ‘the twin brother of genius,” has been his frequent com- | 

anion—independence, whose adjacent province is obstinacy, he has | 
argely exhibited; bat, while the history of England, during the first | 
third of the nineteenth century, remains, it will display to the impartial | 
eye few names to excite more grateful admiration in every lover of his | 
race than that which, from the abolition of the slave trade in 1806,to the 
abolition of slavery in 1834, was synonymous with intelligent progress 
and useful reform. 

I believe Brougham was born about the year 1779. We first hear of 
him, when twenty years old, in Edinburgh, communicating some papers 
on geometry to the Royal Society in London, which were highly applaud- 
ed, and translated into foreign tongues. In 1808, he appeared as counsel 
at the bar of Parliament, in behalf of the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, against the celebrated Orders in Council, which fol- 
lowed the Berlin Decreeof Napoleon, and preceded the American Em- 
bargo. His examination of witnesses, extending through several weeks, 
and his closing argument, gave him a high reputation in England, and a 
name both in Europe and the United States. In 1809—10, he entered 
the theatre where, for forty years, he has displayed his extraordinary | 
gifts. His first published speech in Parliameat, delivered in 1810, was a | 
powerful appeal in favour of addressing the Throne for more effectual | 
measures to suppress the slave trade. His next great effort was iu 1812, | 
when, assisted by Mr. Baring, (Lord Ashburton, )he examined witnesses | 
for several weeks before the House of Commons, to prove that the still | 
unrescinded Orders were ruining the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
try, and provoking a war with the United States. At the close, he sup- 
ported an address to the Throne for their repeal, in a speech replete with 
information, ably defending the policy of unrestricted commerce, and 
eloquently vindicating the superiority of the arts of peace over the glories 
of war. The motion prevailed—but too late to avert hostilities. Con- 
gress declared war the very day the speech was delivered. 

His services in the cause of the people, from this time downward, have 
been referred to in these chapters, as various subjects have passed under 
consideration. During the long anda!most hopeless struggle of Liberty 
with Power, from 1810 to 1830, when he was removed from the theatre 
of his greatest fame, he led the forlorn hope in the House of Commons. 
Unlike his great prototype, Fox, he never for a moment retired from the 
tield in disgust and despair, but was ever at his post, stimulating the 
drooping spirits of his friends, hurling defiance at his fves, and rising 
from every defeat with renewed courage and strength. Though classi. 
fied among the heads of the Opposition in the House, he never was—he 
never would be, in the strict sense, a party “‘ leader.’’ Nor, on the con. 
trary, did he surround himse!f with a“ clique” or “ interest,” whose ora- 
clehe was. Supporting the measures of the Whigs, he wasever in ad- 
vance of them, cheering on the masses, as the Tribune of the people, 
and fighting the partisan battles of Reform as the guerrilla chief of 
Liberty. 

In A evi! hour, he was transplanted from his “‘ native heath” to the 
conservatory of the aristocracy. Though surrounded by uncongenial 
spirits,and haunted with the nightmare of conservatism, the soul of Mc- 
Gregor retained for years much of its original fire in a place whose chil- 
ling atmosphere made the lion blood of a Chatham to stagnate and cur. 
dle. Some of his mightiest efforts in the good cause were put forth after 
he descended to the upper House of Parliament. « 

Had Brougham coveted and obtained “ leadership” in its party sense, 
in either House, he must have failed. Too original, independent, way- 
ward, and dogmatical, to be implicitly trusted aud obeyed by his equals ; 
too incautious and pushing; too impatient of dallness; too much of a 
genius, to be always appreciated and confided in by his inferiors, though 
he would have been applauded by the masses; yet his premiership, had 
he accepted the offer of King William, could not have long survived the 
passage of the Reform bill. With the exception of taking the great seal, 








pianes and fancy, than the former’s—more versatility and vigour, and 
ess staid grandeur and studied method, than the latter’s. As 
rather than orations, addressed to a deliberative body of friends and foes, 


| who are to act upon the subject under discussion, they are more practi- 


cal and to the matter in hand than Burke's; more hearty and soul-stir- 
ring than Webster’s. Their style is a mixture of Burke and Webster— 
less extravagant anywhere than some passages of the former; frequent- 
ly more slovenly than any passage of the latter; with more of bitter per- 
sonal taunt and lofty rebuke of fraud, meanness, and oppression, than 
either. Viewed as literary productions, regardless of the immediate 
fruits they produced, they will hardly stand the test of posthumous fame 


| like Barke’s. Less universal in their application, less penetrated with 


principles adapted alike to all times, they often betray the advocate in- 
stead of the statesman, the partisan rather than the philosopher, the 
leader and champion of cotemporaries rather than the instructor and mea- 
tor of posterity ~Bat it still remains a question, whether they were not 


| the more valuable oa that very account. Their immediate effect in moy- 


ing masses of méa, and moulding public measures, far surpassed that of 
Burke’s. And though the words of the latter may outlive those of the 
former, we have the highest authority for saying, blessed are those whose 


| works survive them. 


Lord Brougham’s speeches deal little in mere declamation, even of the 


, highest order, bat are pregaant with apposite facts and arguments, giv- 


ing the reader or hearer an unusual amount of information upon the mat- 
ters under discussion. He excels, when he tries, ina plain, lucid state- 
ment of his subject ; as witness his speech on law reform, in 1828, when 
for seven hours, heheld the close attention of the unprofessional House of 
Commons, while he sketched the absurdities and abuses of every branch 
of the common law, and detailed the amendments he proposed in its prin- 
ciples and administration, But this is not his forte, and for that very rea- 
son his dexterity and self control excite our admiration the more. If you 
would see him in his greatest moods, you must give him a person or a 
party to attack, which shall arouse his combative propensities, and brin 

his invective and sarcasm into full play ; or some giant abuse to anathe- 
matize and demolish, which shall inflame his indignation and abhorrence. 

We gather from his own statements the garb and colours in which he 
attires the main body of a speech—the mere style and diction—are the 
impulse of the occasion; as most of the sarcasms and rebukes are flun 
out in the heat of delivery. But, where time for preparation is afford 
no speaker is more careful in arranging the general drift of the argument, 
and digesting the facts to illustrate and sustain it; whilst certain pas- 
sages such as the exordium or peroration, are the result of the most pains- 
taking labours of the closet. He has recorded that the peroration of his 
Speech in the Queen's case was written no less than ten times before he 
thought it fit for so august an occasion. The same is robably true of 
similar passages in Webster's speeches ; it is known to be so of Burke’s. 

No orator of our times is more successtul in embalming phrases, full of 
meaning, in the popular memory. The well-known talismanic sentiment 
“ The Schoolmaster is abroad,” is an instance. In a speech on the eleva- 
tion of Wellington, amere “ military chieftain,” to the remiership, after 
the death of Canning, Brougham said : * Field Marshal the Dake of Wel- 
lington may take the army—he may take the navy—he may take the 
great seal—he may take the mitre. I make him a present of them 
all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword in band, against the 
Constitution, and the English people will not only beat him back, but 
laugh at his assaults. In other times, the country may have heard with 
dismay that ‘ the soldier was abroad,’ It will not be sonow. Let the 
soldier-be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abroad—a personage less imposing—in the eyes of 
some, perhaps, iusiguificant. The schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military array.” 

Turning from the matterto the manner of the orator, (if we have not 
already passed the boundary,) Brougham stood unrivalled asa debater in 
the House of Commons. For twenty years he swayed the intellect and 
passions of the House, by his muscalar and courageous elequence, whilst 
Castlereagh, Canning, and Peel, controlled its majorities and dictated its 
measures, by the wave of their official wand. Castlereagh was more self 
possessed and matter-of-fact than he; Canning more brilliant and classi- 
cal; Peel more dexterous and plausible. But, in weight of metal, he 
surpassed them all. His oratory was not the braw! and foam of a dashi 
mountain torrent, but the steady roar of the deep, broad cataract. In 
ability to inflame friends and foes, and shake the House till it quaked, he 
equalled either Chatham or Fox. When thoroughly roused, with ali his 
elements in fall play, he thundered and lightened till the knights of the 
shire clung to the benches for support, the Ministers cowered hind the 
Speaker's chair for shelter, and the voting members started from their 
slumbers in the side galleries, as if the last trump were ringing in their 
ears. 

Chatham introduced the style of the House of Commons into the de- 
bates of the House of Lords. Brougham’s appearance there constituted 
almost as new an erain its oratory as the adventof Chatham. It was 
my good fortune to hear him two or three times in the Lords, several 
= ago—once when his best powers were put in action for a brief 

our. 

We enter the House of Peers. The lions—Brougham, Grey, Welling. 
ton, Lyndhurst, Melbourve—are in their places. “An exciting debate is 
going forward, which bas taken rather a personal turn. Yonder is Broug- 
ham, stretched out half his length on one of the Ministerial benches ; now 
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listening to a clumsy Earl on the floor, whom he eyes with a portentous 
scowl! ; anon whispering a harried word to the Peer at his elbow. What 
an ungainly figure! Those long legs and arms, loosely hung in their 
sockets, give him a clonahing. air. Human tace could hardly look more 
ugly or intellectual. His iron-gray hair bristles over his forehead like 
the quills of the fretfal porcaploe. [is restless eye peers through eye- 
brows that seem alive with nerves. He must be agitated with the debate, 
for he writhes as th his red cushion were a sheet of hotiron. He 
suddenly starts up, (who.@ver knew him to sit still five minutes ?) walks 
with long strides towards the door, aud while chatting with the ladies, 
his tormeator stops, and the ex-Chancellor cries, with startling emphasis, 
(lest some one get the floor before him,) “My Lords!’ and slowly ad- 
vances to the table in front of the woolsack. An audible hush rans round 
the chamber; for they had been anticipatiog a reply from the mercurial 
lord. Every whisper ceases, and all eyes are fixed on the towering 1n- 
tellect before them. The Peeresses leave their damask chairs, aud ap- 

roach the bar, to get a better view of the orator. Members of the 

ouseof Commons, till now chatting round the bar, lean forward in silence. 
The loungers in the lobbies enter the Hall, the word having passed oat, 
“ Brougham isup!” The untitled spectators rise from their seats on the 
carpet, where fatigue had sunk them, and s‘and on tiptoe, to catch every 
glance of the eye and wave of the handof the scholar and statesman, 
whilst the crowded galleries forget their lassitude in listeutag to one 
whose name and fame are the property of mankind. : 

But to the speech. Listen to that first sentence! How it planges 
into the very centre of the subject. Every word is an argament—every 

riod a demonstration. The first blow kuocks the keystone from his 
Tost antagonist’sspeech, and tumbles the whole structure on his affrighte 1 
head and shoulders. And the dandy young Lord, over in the corner, 
who, in the puny oration he recited so prettily an hour ago, went out of 
his way to sneer at Brougham—see the blood fly from his cheeks when 
his nice little piece of rhetoric comes rattling in bits round his ears. As 
the lion fixes his eye on him, he would give his coronet and his curls ifhe 
could slink into a nutshell. A fiery glance or two having withered him, 
the monarch of the debate grapples with worthier antagonists. What a 
sweep does he give to the argument—what redundancy of facts—what 
fertility of illustration. How large the field of his comprehension—how 
exhaustless and varied its resources. What execution is done by those 
long drawn sentences, with pareuthesis within parenthesis, each a logi- 
cal syllogism, or ahome-thrust fact, ora blighting sarcasm, wound round 
and round his victims, till they are crushed in their folds! Great in mat- 
ter, his speech is equally powerful in manner ; violating every law of 
rhetoric aud oratory promulgated by the schools, he is a law unto him- 
self—original, commanding, majestic. 

Brougham, having demclished his antagonists, took a seat at the clerk’s 
table, and began to write a letter, when the Chancellor (Cottenham) rose 
and commenced a conciliatory speech. His calm, slow, cool manner con- 
trasted strongly with the tempest which had just passed over our heads, 
reminding us of those dewy showers which follow smilingly in the trail 
of a dark cloud, after its thunder and lightning and torrent have raged 
and blazed and poured, and passed away. 

This great man has been described so often, that not only his public 
history and mental character, but his personal peculiarities—yea, the 
nervous twitching of his eyebrows—are as familiar to Americans as to 
the reporters in the gallery of the House of Lords. As an orator or de- 
bater, he is sometimes compared to Webster. The very attempt is ua- 
just to both. You might as well compare the repose of Lake Erie to the 
thunder of Niagara. Each has his own sphere of greatness. The Bosto- 
nian rarely enters the arena of debate, unless clad in mail to his fingers’ 
ends—a safe and strong debater. Notso the Londoner. He sometimes 
rushes, sword in hand, without scabbard or shield, into the thickest of 
the fizht, and gets sorely galled. Little arrows do not pierce Webster, 
nor do ordinary occasions summon forth his heaviest weapons. But 
Srougham, why, he will fight with anybody, and on any terms. The 
smallest Lilliput in the House can sting him into paroxysms with his 
needle-spear. But wo to the assailant! The bolt which annihilates the 
Earl of Masketo is equally heavy with that which strikes down the Dake 
of Wellington. Asa aru hy Brougham is unlike any of our public men. 
Could we mix into one compound the several qualities of Webster, Clay, 
Choate, Ben‘on, and the late John Quincy Adams, and divide the mass 
into four or five parts, we might, by adding a strong tincture of John C. 
Calhoun, make four or five very good Henry Broughams. 

Ihave spoken of the versatility of Brougham s talents and acquire- 
ments. Sir E. B Sugden was arguing a cause before him in chancery. 
The Chancellor was not very attentive to the argument, employing part 
of the time in writing letters. This greatly piqued Sugden; and on re 
tiring from the court, he drily said to a friend, “ If Brougham only knew 


to be the loss of all real power.” Grey first offered him the gown of At- 
torney General. Feeling it to be beneath his position in the Reform 
party, he contemptuously rejected it. The great seal was then plaved 
in his hand. He should rather have taken the pen of one of the Secreta. 
ries of State, and remained on his “native heath.” There he would 
have been at home, aud there he would have been now. By superiority 
of intellect, or his “‘ managing” or “ pushing” propensity, the chief de- 
fence of the ministry in the Peers devolved on him instead of the Premier. 
He was in a false position. His native element was opposition. He 
was unequalled at tearing down—he had no skill for building up. The 
Reformers expected mach from the new Administration, and everything 
trom Brougham. All went smoothly till the Refurm Bill passed. Large 
quantities of ripe fruit were expected thereupon to be immediately gath- 
ered. Sydney Smith foreshadowed this, in his droll way. Said he, ina 
speech during the struggle, ‘All young ladies wil! imagine, as soon as this 
bill is carried, that they will be instantly married. S-hoolboys will be- 
lieve that gerands and supines will be abolished, and that currant tarts 
must ultimately come down ia price, the cerporal and sergeant are sure 
of double pay; bad poets will expect ademand for their epics ; fools will 
be disappointed, as they always are; reasonable men, who know what 
to expect, will find that a very serious good has been cbtained.”’ 

Much was done for Retorm by the Grey ministry, after tae passage of 
the bill. In less than two years, West [odia slavery was abolished—the 
East India Company’s monopoly destroyed—the poor laws amended—the 
criminal code sottened—the administration of the Courts essentiaily im- 
proved—the Scotch municipal corporations totally reformed—and many 
abuses corrected in the [rish Caourch establishment. But young ladies, 
bad poets, and tools of all surts, clamoured for more ; and many reason- 
able men were disappointed. The dead weights cn advance movements 
were the Melbournes, the Palmerstons, the Grants, who, having bitterly 
opposed Reform all their days, were converted at the eleventh hour of 
the recent struggle, aad brought into the Cabinet. The fatal measure 
of the Administration was an attempt to suppressagitation in Ireland by 
a Coercion bill, which excited a quarrel with O'Connell, and divisiuns in 
the Cabinet, and finally led to the resignation of Grey, Glad to escape 
from an uneasy position, Brougham soon followed. Would that he could 
have got rid of his title, like Mirabeau, by opening a shop, and gone back 
tothe Commons! Bat it stuck to him like the tunic of Nessus. Tuough 
consigned to perpetual membership in a body possessing no original iu- 
fluence in the State, and hemmed in hy the usages of a mere revisional 
council, he has now and then shown himself‘: Harry Brougham’ still. His 
speeches in the Lords on Parliamentary, legal, municipal, and poor laws 
Reform ; on popular education ; abolishing subscription in the universi- 
ties ; retrenchment; abolition of negro apprenticeship, and the African 
and Eastern lave trade; Canadian independence ; repeal of the cora 
laws, and other topics, exhibit no abatementof intellectual power, or, so 
far as cuncerns those subjects, of regard for popular rights and social im- 
provement. Indeed, some of them rank amongst his greatest and best 
forensic displays. The speech on the education cf the people in 1835 
contains as much valuable infurmation, and that on negro apprenticeship 
in 1838, as many eloquent passages, as any he ever delivered. 

The conflict with Melbourne in 1837-8, which threw him out of Court 
and Whig favour, was a matter of course, if not premeditated. Ina 
speech at Liverpool, just after his resignation in 1835, he declared that 
“ his position of absolute political independence” would not be abandon- 
ed to join or sustain any Ministry that did not stand by the people, and 
go for large measuresof reform. In 1837-8, on the Canada question, he 
tirst assailed the Melbourne Cabinet ; he being for restoring peace to the 
colony, by granting the petition of its Legislature for an elective council, 
they for crashing disaffection by a dictator and the sword. His defence 
of the Canadian reformers was generous, bold, radical, and eloquent ; 
worthy of the times when the yoang Commoner shook the Tory chiefs 
from the point of his lance, and fulmiuated living thunders at the crowned 
despots of the Holy Alliance. Pointing his long finger at the quailing 
Melbourne, he said, ‘‘ Do the Ministers desire to kaow what wil! restore 
me to their support, and make me once more fight zealously in their ranks, 
as [ once fought with them against the majority of your lordships ? [ will 
tellthem here! Let them retract their declaration against Reform, de- 
livered the first night of this session; and their second declaration, by 
which, to use the uoble Viscount’s phrase, they exacerbated tha tirst ; or 
let them, withoutany retraction, only bring forward liberal and constitu- 
tional measures, and they will have no more zealous supporter than my- 
self. But, in the mean time, I now hurl my defiance at their heads !” 

Bat, the trath of bistory requires that auother view be taken of these 
transactions of 1835-8, and a far less eulogistic straia be employed in 
noticing the course of Lord Brougham for the last ten or twelve years. 
Early taught to admire h m as the gallant leader of English reformers, it is 





a little of Chancery law, he would know’a little of everything.” Uadoubt- 
edly he knows something about everything, and much about most things 
Somebody has compared him to a Scotch Encyclopedia, without alpha- 
betical arrangement. If he bas not reached the highest place in any de- 
partment of knowledge, it is because, in traversing so vast a field, he 
musthere and there be necessarily only a gleaner. His success in so 
many departments proves that had he cultivated but one or two, he 
might have surpassed ali cotemporary competition. Looking to the va- 
riety and extent of his acquisitions and labours, posterity will regard him 
as one of the most extraordinary men of his time. He reached his emi- 
nent position by no royal road. He is among the most laborious and 
diligent of men. Well known facts attest his wonderful activity. 

is able work, “Practical Observations upon the Education of the 
People,” published in 1825, was composed, he says, during hours stolen 
from sleep. Combe states of him, that he was once engaged in a court 
of law all day, from which he went to the House of Commons, and min 

led in the debate till two o’clock in the morning; he then retired to his 

an and wrote upon an article for the Edinburgh Review tili it was 
time to go to the court, where he was actively employed till the hour for 
the assembling of the Commons; thither he went, and participated in the 
discussion as vigorously as usual till long after midnight—taking no rest 
till the morning of the third day! The witty Hazlitt, alluding, at the 
time, to his speeches on commercial and manufacturing distress, said, 
“ He is apprised of the exact state of our exports and imports, and scarce 
a ship clears out its cargo from Liverpool or Hall, but he has acopy of 
the bill of lading.” It will be remembered, that while performing his 
political and miscellaneous labours, he was surrounded by a large circle 
of professional clients. His inaugural discourse, as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, thickly strown with Greek and Latin quotations, 
was. as the preface informs us, written during the business of the North- 
ern Circuit. Sydney Smith says, in one of his graphic Reform speeches, 
“See the gigantic Brougham, sworn in at twelve o'clock, (as Chancellor), 
and before six, has a bill on the table abolishing the abuses of a Court 
which has been the curse of the people of England for centuries.” 

A full share of the preparation and defence of the measures of Earl 
Grey’s Adminstration devolved on him; while at the same time he did 
the work of aa ordinary man in writing rudimental articles for the Penny 
Magazine, and scientific tracts for the Society for the Diffusiou of Useful 
Knowledge, lecturing to Mechanics’ Institutes, and contributing essaye to 
the Edinburgh Review. An English friend informed me that during one 
of the busiest periods of his official life, a fatal accident happened to some 
labourers in excavating a deep well. Forthwith, out came a tract from 
the Lord Chancellor, on the best and safest mode of digging wells! 
Though his numerous publications and addresses on learned subjects, and 
his participation in the proceedings of the Royal Society and French Iosti- 
tute showed their author to be a scientific man, his later Lives of Men of 
Letters and Science exhibited an acquaintance with the sciences in his 
old age, for which his friends were hardly prepared. In the particulars 
here mentioned, no public man of our country can be compared with 
him, a the late John Quincy Adams, for whose wonderful exploits 
in his declining years Lord Brougham expressed the highest admiration. 

The great political error of his life was his acceptance of the Chancel 
lorship, and consequent removal from the House of Commons. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that it is a mistake to suppose he diminished his 
reputation as a lawyer by his judicial administration. He never was a 
first-rate technical lawyer. His mind was too broad, his ambition too 
high, to be a mere lawyer, tied down with red tape to nisi prius prece- 
dents and the dicta of cases. The profession to him was not an end, as it 
was to Scarlett and his school, but a subsidiary means to attain political 
eminence and infiuence. A great cause, like that of Queen Caroline, or 
of Williams, indicted fora libel on the Durham clergy, showed what he 
could accomplish when he bent his powers to professional work. His 
speeches on Law Reform prove his minute acquaintance with and utter 
contempt for the great body of the common law, as administered by the 
courts; and when presiding in a tribunal whose currents had been brought 
to a stand by the “everlasting doubts” of Lord Eldon, the best service 
he could render suitors and the country was to clear out the channels 
and set the streams flowing, even though he might make mistakes in act- 
ing on the expedient maxim, that “it is better to have a case decided 

Wrong, than not at all.” 

No man laments his removal to the upper house more keenly than him- 
self. Speaking of Chatham’s removal, he says, ‘‘ No one ever did it vol- 
untarily without bitterly rueing the step, when he found the price paid 


paintul to say, that dariog this period his conduct has been frequently 








poraries,or to assign to his being an eternal duration, Mr.J eremiah Cob web 
emulated in every attainable respect the urch-enemy of mankind. He 
wasa bold man. He set himself up in direct opposition to Time. He 
declared fearlessly, and with an amount of defiance and assurance that 
was no less startling than his assertion, that he acted with as much regulari- 
ty, performed his manifold duties and mundane concerns with the same 
precision, and was equally inditferent in respect to al! obstacles that 

might intervene, as Time himself. Cobweb (and let the fact remain re- 
corded so long as the English language is in existence) Cobweb, I say 

was the magnanimous man that first waged a rivalship with that omni. 
potent power. He was the man who shaped his course according to Nature 
and made her laws his. It was he that saw beauty in the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, in the ebbing and flowing of the tides, in the different as- 
pects of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, These were 

his monitors and guides, and the lessons that they imparted made due 
impression upon his capacious and comprehensive mind. 

Cobweb resided in the country, his habits were primitive, and his 
taste had not been vitiated by that superlative, over-refined-to-live civili- 
sation of atown. Time had left traces upon him, notwithstanding the equal- 
ity which he prided himself upon as prevailing between them. He was 
sixty years of age, hearty, hale, and erect. He dressed in the old fashioned 
style—that is, he pacronised long coats aud waist -oats with large pockets, 
knee-breeches and gaiters, &c. His house was small and convenient, and 
he was its sole occupant with the exception of a large specimen of the 
canine species, that he was frequently in the habit of vilifying, and de- 
claring was of no earthly use bat to kill rats and mice. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cobweb,” said a man, as he entered the hvuse of 
the latter. This was the barber. He had come to shave Cobweb. 

“ Good morning,” Mr. Cobweb said; “ you’rea minute and a half tuo 
late.” 

“ The pointer is just upon the hour,” argued the barber. 

“ The hand of that clock” (motioning to one that stood in a corner of 
the apartment) “ isa minute and a half past time,” said Mr. Cobweb. 
“ In that clock, sir, is exemplified all the extraordinary precision of the 
glorious, fostering, and life-giving luminary—the sun. The clock is right; 
— My principle is never to deviate. I cannot be shaved 
to day. 

“ Not shaved to-day !”’ 

** No, sir.”’ 

“A minute and a half—" 

“ It might as well have been an hour and a half—acentury and a half. 
The principle would be just as much violated in the one case as in the 
other.” 

“Gir!” 

“ Do you think, if you agreed to be at a given place by the time that 
the sun reached the meridian, and you arrive! at the spota miaute 
behind the stipulated time, that he would wait for you? He would not, 
he would pursue his course with his wonted regularity. So far asI am 
able, I follow this great and worthy example. It will bea lesson toyou in 
future, Zachariah Pimm,” 

“T can’t go by the sun, Mr. Cobweb, my watch won't doit. I am 
only a poor weak mortal, sir; I have no ambition to regulate my conduct 
by the sun, and if I had I couldn’t do it.” 

“It may be done, Pimm. I doit: why not you ? I rise with the sun 
—when he sets [go tobed. Imitate nature in her various phases. Ia 
spring I decorate myself in a green coat, in summer I wear something gay 
and lively, in autumn something sombre and grave, and in winter | 
select the darkest garmentsI have. I always cut my hair, sir, at the fall 
of the leaf, and cultivate its growth simultaneously with that of spring 
wheat.” 

‘You are a very remarkable man, Mr. Cobweb.” 

** Haman nature is very remarkable, sir.” 

“It is—something very wonderful about it. But forget that you are 
the sun for once, Mr. Cobweb, and let me shave you.” 

“ It’s quite impossible.” 

“Tt makes my heart bleed whenI look a* that bristly beard of yours, 
and me waiting here with fazors, shaving box, strops, aud everything 
complete, and all in vain. I’m asensitive man, Mr. Cobweb, and | hope 
you will spare my feelings. 1 never see a man, sir, with a rough beard, 
but I tong to shave it off. It’s my nature, and I can’t help it—I ll be 
hanged it [ can.” 

‘“* You appealin vain, Pimm.” 

“ Will nothing move you, Mr. Cobweb? If I must tell you all—I shall 
be ruined, sir, if you don’t let me shave you this morning.’’ 

“* How so ?” 

“‘T made a wager with a man for a sovereign that I would shave you 
to-day.’’ 

“ Toen’t help that—not my fault—not my fault—very foolish of you.” 





such as to forfeit the esteem and confidence of his friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and to give currency to the charge that his line of action has 
been caused by chagrin at being left outof the Melbourne ministry, and 
to strengthen the suspicion that his denunciations of that Administration 
for faltering in the work of reform were dictated by mortified pride and 
thwarted ambition. For fiveor six years subsequent to 1835, he fre- 
quently attacked men and principles which he had won all lis fame by 
previously advocating. But, it must not be forgotten, that though sup- 
ported by neither party and assailed by both, and set upon by Tory ter- 
riers and Whig whipsters, which betrayed him into losses of temper and 
dignity, it wasin these years that he carried through Parliament several 
valuable reforms; whilst his writings—those records for the perusal of 
posterity—exhibited no marked change in his regard for liberal ins.i- 
tutions. 

On the return of the Tories to power, ia 1841, he made a still wider 
departure from his early path. He has since shown much acerbity of 
temper, given his vole quite as often to the opponents as to the friends of 
reform, and has succeeded in alienating the atfections of many of those 
who adhered to him during the Melbourne Administration. He has been 
alternately wayward, sour, vindictive, bold, brilliant, noble; exciting the 
contempt and fears of his enemies, and the disgust and admiration ot his 
friends; now cracking a joke on the Duke of Wellington, that set the 
House in aroar, and then pounding the head of Melbourne till its cham- 
bers rang again; playing off eccentricities on some railway bill for the 
amusement of Punch, while sending to press a work on Voltaire and 
Rousseau that astonished Paris; giving his cheering voice to the repeal of 
the corn laws, and his growling “ non-content’”’ against the repeal of 
the navigation laws; making himself ridiculous by trying to force his way 
into the French National Convention, and being received with loud plau- 
dits as he entered the hall of the French Natioual Institute; now losing 
and then winning the favour of the people; and ever and anon silencing 
the cry that “ his powers were failing.’ by pronouncing a speech that 
startled the walisef St. Stephen's, and made every hilltop and valley in 
the land echo back the shout, “ Brougham is himself again !” 

It was a remark of Madame de Stael, that “ Foreigners are a kind of 
cotemporaneous posterity.”” Americaus may therefore pass an unbiassed 
jadgment upon the character of Lord Brougham. When his imperfec- 
tions are furgotten in the grave, and the mists of prejudice and party are 
cleared away, Posterity, which generously throws a veil over the follies 
aud frailties of genius, will not willingly withhold from his tomb the epi- 
taph he coveted in one of his earliest speeches—“ Here Ligs THE De- 
FENDER OF LIBERTY, THE ApvocaTE OF PrAcrE, THE FRIEND OF THE 
Propie!” 





TIME versus COBWEB. 


Time is a very pointed old gentleman. He never deviates in his course, 
and although he is considerably advanced in years, and represented to pos- 
sess a remarkably venerable and patriarchal beard,he is neither erratic nor 
infirm; he never misses his road, nor makes a fulse step. Ifhe makes an 
appointment he is sure to keep it, but he will not loiter, or accelerate his 
movements to arrive in an improper or undue season ; his dignity and his 
well-known punctuality would not admit of it; such a disregard of custom 
would be inexcusable and beyond all endurance. Oue execrates his tardi- 
ness, whilst another deprecates the rapidity of his flight; but it is all the 
same, heis inexorable. I think he must be a philosopher, and addicted 
to grave cogitations and earnest soliloyuies. I fancy I hear him exclaim, 
“ What! shall 1 speed more rapidly that your calamity may the sooner 
pass away, or that your temporary pain may the sooner subside? Or 
shallI procrastinate and retard my eternally onward course to please your 
whim, or to tong the brief moments of enjoy ment that have fallen to 
your lot in life? If gratified one, 1 should displease another. [ am 
sutliciently wise—have attained to years of discretion—in a word, | am 
well enough up to the time of day to kuow that it is impossible to please 
all: I therefore shall endeavour to please nove.” Thus Time pertorms 
his endless revolutions, alike regardless of our joys and our sorrows, our 
feasts, and our fasts, our gala days and our days of weeping and lamenta- 
tion. He is, in short, a plodding, eccentric old tellow, but he is only the 

archetype of another—he has a rival; he bh 1s sat for his likeness—bere it is. 

Without being able to date his existence antecedent to the Flood, or 

to call either Alexander the Great or Julius Cesar his honourable conte ..- 


“Abt you're a hard-hearted man, Mr. Cobweb. I see it’s of no use. 
I will call in the morning.” 

‘Precisely at nine—you had better be before than behind the time. If 
you are before the time, you can wait till the clock strikes.” 

“Very well. Good day.” 

Mr. Zachariah Pimm had just left the house when the postman knock- 
ed at Cobweb’s door, and left a letter for that gentleman, the contents 
whereof were these : 


‘“‘Dezer Mister Copwesp, 

“ Koowin your punktualitie and avershon to disapintments, L beg leaf 
to say that I shal not be able to meat you too morrow hat Blinker’s Bridg 
as agread on. “Your frend and wel-wishher, 

Joun Snooptes.” 


‘“ Humph,” said Cobweb to himself, “if you wiil not fulfil your pro- 
mise, [ shall fulfil mine, Mr. Snoodles. I will walk to Blinker’s Bridge, 
aithough my errand is in vain. My word shall not be broken.” 

Cobweb at once set off. He was a good pedestrian, aud accomplished 
the distance (about ten miles) ina little more than two hours. He reach- 
ed the place exactly at the time appointed, and returned home well satis- 
fied with having undertaken the journey, and the non-violatioa of his 
word, although the absence of Snoodles of course prevented the transac- 
tion of any business. 

On Cobweb’s return, he retired to his sitting-room, in which he gener- 
ally spent three or four hours of the day. The walls of this room were 
lined with maps, tide-tables, and almanacks. It contained two large 
tables, which were covered with books of various descriptions, amongst 
which were ‘“ Thompson’s Seasons,” a work on Horticulture, and Mr. 
Somebody’s “ Discourses on the Beauties of Nature.” A large globe was 
placed upon one of the tables, which Cobweb was accustomed to refer to 
when he wished to ascertain the latitude or longitude of any particular 
spot. Abarometer was fixed against the wall; and three time glasses, of 
four, five, andten miautes respectively, were placed upon the mautel- 

iece, on the centre whereof was likewise set a large time-piece in an 
alabaster-frame. Ina small closet in a recess of the room stood an ex- 
cellent chronometer, for which Mr. Cobweb had paid forty guineas. 
Thus was Cobweb surrounded with everything that could be of service 
to him. If he wished to dive into the womb of time, there was the alma- 
nack; with its assistance, he was at once prepared to say whether such 
a day would be fine or otherwise—whether there would be snow or rain, 
heat or frost, high winds or genial showers. If he felt interested in the 
rising and falling of the tides, the table was at hand. The baroweter 10- 
dicated the state of the atmosphere, and might be considered as a kin 
of companion to the almanack, either as confirmatory of, or opposed to, 
its predictions. The chronometer and the sun jogged along iu compan- 
ionship together. keeping perfectly in step, and never having occasion to 
wait for each other. Y a 

There are thousands of men more sociable in their dispositions than Mr. 
Cobweb was. He did not dine out very often, nor jaunt about, nor smoke 
a cigar and drink a friendly glass with Mr. Sneesem, nor take ahand ata 
quiet rubber at whist with the Misses Crabtree and their portly, pompous, 
purse-proud mamma; he did none of these things habitually; yet, as it 
sometimes happens that a man who is generally accustomed to dine out 
will, for the sake of variety, or for bis wife’s society, or some other cause 
occasionally dine at home, so it will come to pass at certain seasons, that 
a man who commonly dines at home, will be favoured now and then 
with an invitation to dine out. Mr. Cobweb received a polite invitation 
from his friend—his intimate friend—Mr. Peppersniff, to take dinner with 
that g-ntleman at his own house, at one o’clock on a certain day, whichit 
does not behove us to be more particular in naming. Cobweb arrived 
at the house of his friend several minutes before the time appointed. 
Peppersnitf unfortunately was not within, being detained louger than he 
had expected on urgent business. Mr. Cobweb was not a gluttonous, 
but he wasa punctual man. Owing to the absence of Peppersuiff, he was 
compelled either to break through the rules and castoms of civilised life 
or to forego his principle; he chose the former course. Within five min- 
ates of the hour, be rang the dising-room bell and summoned the a 

“ Now, my dear,” Cobweb said, “ will you place the dinner upon the 
table?” 

+ Please, sir, master’s not come yet.” : ai 

« Time's come—Jeremiah Cobweb has come—we wait for nobody. 1s 

the dinner ready ?” 
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“ Quite ready, sir.” B ~~ 

“ Then bring it in immediately. i> Bass 

“I wouldu’t do it, sir,—no, not for nothing it’s as muchas my place 
js worth.’ 

a Then I'll do it myself,” replied Cobweb, and he ran to the kitchen 

to carry his threat into execution. The girl, seeing his determination, 

and being undecided as to whether he was drunk or insane, quietly suc: 
umbed. 

a I shall protect you from all harm,” Cobweb remarked; “you have 

nothing to fear, my good girl.” 

“T have; andif _ wasn't a brute and a glutton, you wouldn’t have 
taken avenge of a poor girl. I know what Mr. Peppersniff will say 
very well. 

Cobweb gave no heed to the words of the indignant maid-of-all-work, 
but ate his dinner as heartily and with as much ease as though his host 
had been sitting opposite to him, inviting him to make himself perfectly 
at home. 

It was two o’clock when Peppersniff arrived. Cobweb was sitting by 
the fire smoking his pipe. 

“[ hope, my dear Cobweb,” Peppersniff said, “I have not kept 
you waiting. Couldn’t get away sooner; [ have been very mach 
enga. ed.” 

f Oh no, you didn’t keep me waiting; I have had my dinner.” 

“ Where, Cobweb. whers 1?” 

“‘ Here, to be sure.” 

«“ What, have you really, though ? 

“Yos; you know my punctuality.” 

“Well, Mr. Cobweb, although I don’t mind it myself, yet IL think it 
would have looked better—a little more respectful, [| mean—if you had 
waited. { don’tcare abvut it, mind—not at all, but [ don’t think it looks 
well.” 

“I don’t stady looks, Mr. Peppersniff. If I say I shall dine at a certain 
hour, [ shall <—— dinner at the precise time, whether it be in my own 
house or a friend’s.” 

“Yes, that may be all very well as far as it goes. I like regularity aud 
ee as well as any man, but we ought not to violate the rules of 
civilised lite.” 

“ What does time care about the rules of civilised life? Llook at Time. 
I follow in his footsteps, and move on in spite of circumstances.” 

“ We shan’t quarrel about it, Mr. Cobweb.” 

“T hope not,’”’ said Cobweb. 

“No, sir, we shan’t quarrel about it; we shall be as we formerly were, 
and remain as good friends as ever.” 

Mr. Peppersnitf was hurt—he was deeply grieved, although he endea- 
voured to conceal his chagrin. Peppersnitf liked his diuner ; he didn’t 
care about his breakfast, nor his tea, nor bis supper, but he liked his din- 
ner, it was his main support. He could no more do witnout his dinner, 
than the House of Commons without a premier, or Lord Brougham with- 
outagrievance. When he sat down to that glorious meal he liked to 
have it hot, just from the fire, and to put the first knife into the joint him 
self. He had been anticipated in the latter respect, and severely winced 
under the mortification. 

“[T hope, Peppersniff, you won't ask me to dinner again,” observed 
Cobweb, alter a pause. 

“I will certainly not,” thought Peppersnitl, but said, “It’s all right 
Cobweb, my dear fellow, it’s all right. Ho! ho! ho!’’ ‘ 

It was about half-past three o'clock when Mr. Cobweb rose frum his 
seat. 

“You will have to excuse me, Mr. Peppersniff,”’ he said. 

“Nonsense; you are not going yet ?”’ 

“Yes, I am, though.” 

“ me you some engagement ?” 

‘¢ No.” 

“Then why are you going ?”’ 

“I go to bed at four o'clock.” 

“Four o’clock !” 

“Fea.” 

“ What the deuce do you do that for ?”’ 

“‘T always go to bed when the sun sets.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ’pon my word, you are a strange fellow, Cobweb.” 

‘1 admire the system of the universe, the regularity and beauty 
one in it, aud endeavour, so far as in me lies, to imitate it. Good 

ay. 

‘Good day, Mr. Cobweb, if you are determined to go.” 

The ecceatricities of Cobweb were known far and wide, and the whole 
of his actions by reason thereof were subjected to the closest scrutiny 
There were maay very sensible persons who hesitated not to say that he 
was insane; but as his insanity, if it really were such, assumed no dan- 
gerous or menacing caracter, no attempt was made to interfere with the 
singular habits and peculiarities he indulged in. They gave rise, how- 
—_ to various inferences which almost assumed tha nature of local pro- 
verbs. 

“{v’s ten o’clock ; Cobweb is going out for his morning’s walk.” 

‘*The sun is setting; Cobweb is closing his shutters.”’ 

Pt soon have summer; Cobweb is beginning to wear light 
clothes.” 

** Winter is at hand; Cobweb's clothes are dark.” 

His regularity, indeed, was of great service to the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, for they all preferred to regulate their clocks and watches by 
his actions, rather than by the parish church in the vicinity. 

Itcame to pass afew months after the day on which Cobweb dined 
with Mr. Peppersniff, that he received a letter, informing him of the death 
of his aunt, who resided at a distance of about thirty miles from Mr. Cob- 
web. The letter, moreover, contained instructions that he should attend 
the funeral. To this communication Mr. Cobweb replied in course of 
Post, setting forth his intention of being at the residence of his deceased 
a at ten o'clock on the morning on which the funeral was to take 

ace. 

_ In due time Mr. Cobweb engaged a post-chaise to transport him to 
his desired destination. He had not, however, accomplished more than 
= med = aad when unhappily the chaise broke down. What 

e done 

, There were still twenty miles to travel, and it was already seven 
o'clock. It would require two hours at least to repair the chaise. Time, 
his omnipotent, never-tu-be-put-out-of-the-way rival, was going on as 
usual, and he was making no progress whatever. Here was a situation ! 

obweb was distracted ; his rival would outdo him after all. 

. A Ap hot give in,” thought Cobweb, “I can’t consent to being beat 
im tuis way. if L once give iu, the principle is done ” 

: My lad, ’ said Cobweb to the ostler of the inn at which the post-boy 
* with oh er” got a decent quiet horse that [ could trust myself up- 

“Dessay we have a wuss that you might trust i 
bat whether we might trust you 4 Haart wp usraien 

7 Where's your master?” } 4 
ene Lage to a corpulent, bloated-faced gentleman, who 
} seh sa ei t - chaise with his hands in his pockets, looking at 
qubaleninrent . re e-tree and all sorts of things, and shaking his head 

N y and looking very wise and profound upon the subject. 

f ot many minutes elapsed before Cobweb was seated upon the back 
of a remarkably quiet-looking animal. He had never been on horseback 
betore, aud was, therefore, neither graceful nor comfortable in his new 
ae It is a very remarkable fact, and no doubt well known to those 
who are familiar with the dispositions of these quadrupeds, that if a horse 

rt wd quiet and tractable, the chances are he w Il continue so if he 

Placed in proper hands and under suitable control; but if be finds be 
#8 an inexperienced person for a master, he is pretty certain to take ad- 
vantage of it, become restive, prick his ears, play all kinds of antics, and 
a One in a most mischievous and unbecoming manner. ; 
sone bey web had not ridden far before he discovered that the animal he 

c was quite unmanageable. He ran sideways, threw up his head 
continually, Switched his tail, boggled at the most trifling thin; 8 on the 
road, aud committed divers other little acts indicative of the ia fal 
of his disposition and his desire for fun Cob idn’ ateel tas 

c é : web didn’t approve of it; 
rag gree peng on A reprehensible in the animal that, according 
web objected to it, not ae are nae —_— , - mecraee, —_ 
itself. He was losing his ckaracter ‘ > ae ts po ry of the horse 
steadiness again, that was evident He f hs myths. Picante pa 
his journey under his present circu Se eee sd 
that he should be thrown from hie ee He grew timid, and afraid 

Holla there, my good fellow !” shouted Cobweb, to a countryman 


that he overtook on e road; “ a to n 
re 
f %, ’ you much accustomed the man- 


“ Aye, rather so, your honour.” 

“I will pay you well if ycu will take the 
he is so wicked I can do nothing with bim, 
within a certain time, which must be done. 
will sit behind,” 

“ With all my heart, sir; it’s the varry thing, for I be main tired.” 


management of this beast; 
I have a journey to perform 
If you will ride in front, I 


The man accordingly mounted, and Cobweb sat behind the saddle. 
The animal, so much overburdened lost his playfulness, and Cobweb by 
this contrivance managed to go steadily forwards, aod to reach his desti- 
nation five minutes before he was due. . 

Some years after the events [ have just related, Mr. Cobweb and his 
friend Peppersniff were looking at a tomb-stone in the village church- 
yard. It was erected in commemoration of the father of Peppersniff. 

“We must have something done to the stone, Mr. Cobweb.” 

“Yes, something must bedone. I will meet you here on Thursday, and 
then we'll have farther conversation upon the subject.” 

“What hour?” 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“Be punctual,” said Peppersniff. 

“T shail be here.” 

Twenty-four hours had scarcely passed away before the sands of Cob- 
web’s glass had run out. He had been seized with a sudden iliness, and 
from the moment of his attack his medical man had despaired of his 
recoverv. 

“Ah!” said Peppersniff, ‘‘ Time has beat poor Cobweb at last” _ 

Peppersniff was in the churchyard on the day and place of the appoint- 
ment, looking at the stone. He had scarcely given utterance to his 
thoughts, when a funeral procession approached—it reached the gate of 
the churchyard—the coffin was taken from the hearse and carried to the 
grave, close to where Peppersniff stood. Twelve o'clock struck as it was 
lowered into its final resting-place. It contained the corpse of Cobweb. 
He kept his last appointment, and maintained, even in death, his rivalry 
with Oty Timz. Glorious Cobweb! Peace be to thy manes! 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Continued from Albion of Oct. 6. 


At the election, it appeared that Trant was right in saying that young 
Basnet, though quite a man of these times, was scarce a man for them ; 
opposed to the clear-cut politics of Mr, Faunce, he became a mere man 
of straw. Externally he had the advantage of his opponent, for he was 
tall and handsome, with an unmistakeable look of breeding in his Nor- 
man features and dark, mild eyes. In his demeanour, too, he had satisfi- 
ed every one, gaining the good word of many of those who refused him 
their support, by his frank and winning bearing; and, if Miss Swallo- 
water's system had been in existence, he would have been returned by 
an overwhelming majority, for the fair sex were with him to a woman. 

General Oldcastle, in proposing Mr. Basnet, said he should not trouble 
them with any opinions or remarks about the present state of parties, 
for really English politics puzzled him as mach as Spanish. He had been 
bred in the old school, where men ranged themselves under a banner, 
aud stood or fell by their leader; and professed himself quite unable to 
understand the irregular parliamentary warfare of the present day. 
He would, therefore, content himse!f with pointing out that Mr. Basnet 
was their natural representative; one or other of his family had always 
represented them; the name of Basnet was a guarantee for honourable 
and gentlemanly feeling; he was a young man of edacation, and of un- 
doubted talent, with the leisure to apply himself to public business, the 
ambition to distinguish himself, and the inclination to direct that ambi 
tion to the good of his constituents. On many points the opinions of his 
young friend were much more liberal than his own, for he was proud to 
say he was a sturdy old Tory, who preferred being wrong in details to 
being inconsistent in his general conduct; who loved old customs be- 
cause they were old; who disliked change, even when it seemed for the 
better; and desired to see the distinctions of society rigidly preserved. 

The tendency of the young candidate’s own speech may be gathered 
from his opponent’s allusion to it. 

“The young gentleman” (Mr. Faunce said) “ had favoured them with 
a picture of mediwval delights, which certainly attested his skill in the 
department of historical romance, but would scarcely affect the suffrages 
of his hearers. Really he (the speaker) had almost imagined himself 
back in the middle ages, listening toa mild and sentimental specimen of 
the Old English Baron. But luckily the audience were not serfs or con- 
tented peasants; on the contrary they were men who knew their own 
interests to the full as well as any silken scion of the aristocracy, or per- 
haps better. 

“He believed they did not want men in parliament to mie petty 
poetic speeches, or to appeal to extinct sympathies; they wanted men 
who were coutent to express their plain, practical thoughts, in plain, 
practical language. These were uo days for people to be blinded or 
swayed by fine tropes; they looked to a man’s deeds, not his words; and 


“‘ T haven’t time to read them all now,” said Mr. Faunce, “ but from 
the glance [ gave should say you must be two or three individuals in one. 
This” (taking the top one) “is from a mercer; the first item is ‘adozen 
fancy neckerchief.” Why you must be a hydra, John, with a neck for 
each head. Next, “rich cashmere shawl.’’ What use you can have had 
for that [ really can’t imagine, unless you meditate turning Massulman. 
“ Sixteen pair ladies’ white kid gloves.” That, I presume, is a mistake, 
since your hand is not particularly small. It is quite clear that a man 
who encourages trade in this way will hardly stoop to be a trader him- 
self—it sae be putting a racer in the plough, and I think we may give 
up the idea.” 

John had been thinking so for some time, and therefore offered no op- 
position. 

“Might I inquire what prospect you have of paying these, for the 
amount is something considerable to one of your apparent resources?” 

John looked very blank; he could hardly be expected to give an ex- 
plicit answer, having never thought about the subject. He wasn’t exact- 
ly prepared, he said, to pay them all immediately. 

“T should think not,” said his ancle. ‘ Now, to return, ’tis quite clear 
you won’t makea trader; still I think you may be useful to me in another 
way, and in order tu give you a fair start I'll pay your bills.” 

It was most kind of his uncle, John said—he wished he would show 
him how he could testify his sense of his goodness. 

“I told youformerly I should shortly be in a position to make my in- 
terest of some little consequence, and you see my prognostications have 
proved true. But this seat [ have got isonly my first step on the ladder, 
and shortly I shall be as well known in the realm as I now am in the 
borough. By the time you are of age I shall have interest enough to get 
you a seat in parliament.” 

John's heart gave a greatbound. Was ever anything so delightful, so 
like enchantment? Plenty of time to prepare himself, aad then a fair 
start in public lite. Why it was a delicious dream. He was already 
half-way into a speech cutting a political opponent to ribands and electri- 
fying the house, when Mr. Faunce interrupted his vision. 

“T dare say you already fancy yourself a young Pitt. However, I’m 
not going to put you there merely to gratify your wish to make a figure, 
bat to forward my views, and I shall expect to find in you a steady and 
unscrupulous supporter.” 

John fell from his seventh heaven like a parachute. The prospect of 
sailing into the bright latitudes of distinction was heavenly, but he shi- 
vered at the thought of the north-west passage. ‘ 

* The general instructions for yoar political conduct may be comprised 
in three words—toleration, progress, and the commercial interest. The 
first two constitute the shibboleth of politics—they resemble the conver- 
sation which the conjuror addresses to his audiences to withdraw their 
attention from the trick; the three combined work wonders. To bor- 
row asimile from your own calling, toleration undermines opposing pre- 
judices, progress marches over ruins to seek fresh fields, while commerce 
quietly sacks thetown. Don’t be frightened at the idea of studying poli- 
tics; it is very easy to see the tendency of public opinion, and the onl 
ditlicalty will be to direct it to the required end. But I shall manage all 
that.” 

So he was to be his uncle’s shadow ; to follow him implicitly in all his 

schemes, to thin only his thoughts, and literally not to call his soul his 

own. Independence, self-respect, and a dozen other impertinent teelings 

some of them roused by his uncle’s manner as much as the matter, started 

up in a body as he rose from his seat to make reply. 

His uncle evidently took his acquiescence for granted. __ 

“ ve nothing more to say at present,” he said, resuming his pen, ‘ and 

I’m rather busy just now.” : 

John undeceived him—delivering himself then and there of his first 

oration. All the mutiny he had been hoarding up ever since the first 

insight he had obtained into his uncle’s opinions came out, and he made 

a very magnificent speech full of virtuous indignation; thanking Mr. 

Faunce for his offer of patronage, but signifying that he would not under- 

take a great public trust for the furtherance of private ends. 

Mr. Faunce heard him in silence with uplifted eyebrows. : 

“ Very romantic indeed,” said he; “ I hope your independence will be 

. great comfortto you. We need not prolong the interview I think. Good 
ye ” 

John bowed in silence, and was departing. : 7 

“ Stay,” said his uncle, “ you may as well take your bills with you— 

they’re of no use to me, you kaow.” ; > 

John turned, seized them, stuffed them into his hat, which he clapped 

on his head, and cramming it over his eyes quitted Cotton Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Trant found John in his room sitting astride of a chair, with his fists 








were more influenced by arithmetical figures than figures of speech. He 
would recommend the honourable gentleman to devote himself to poetry, 
the drama, the encouragement of the fine arts, or any other barmless oc- 
cupation of a light and elegant sort, and not to attempt to enter an as- 
sembiy where he would find neither lightness to amuse nor elegance to 
charm him. 

“As for himself, should they elect him, he was going to parliament to 
work. He was going to fight against monopolies, and to prove that an- 
cient laws must be subverted to give industry its rights. He pledged 
bimself to toil day and night to secure an uninterrupted flow of calicoes 
te the remotest regions of the eaith; to make the human race, from the 
tropics to the frozen regions of the pole, acquainted with the blessings of 
cotton.” (Here a couple of paupers on the outskirts of the crowd yelled 
with delight at the cheerful prospect opened tothem.) “ And it would 
be so: for the world our benighted forefathers lived in was ao more like 
our world than a river flowing in picturesque uselessness between its 
wooded banks was like a sensible navigable canal. In order that com- 
merce might pursue her object unshackled, mankind were relinquishing 
several qualities which they used rather to pique themselves on before 
they knew better. Antagonism, jealousy, desire for rule, religious pre- 
judices, formerly productive of ruinous disputes, would now, if by any 
accident they showed themselves, be settled by arbitration. When peo- 
p'e could see it was their interest to be friends, of course they wouldn’t 
quarrel. The commercial spirit would take the gilding otf the apple of 
discord ; the absurd feelings of sense of honour, euthusiasm, and loyalty 
being removed, nothing would be left to fight about.” 

Mr. Namby had been Mr. Faunce’s proposer. This gentleman prefes- 
sed to be either a liberal Whig or a mild Conservative—terms which, he 
said, with a good deal of reason, were, in these happy days of peace and 
concord, synonymous; and certainly he might justly claim to belong to 
the class, for while following the opinions of the majority in the abstract, 
on particular questious he was generally found to side with the person 
who last had his ear, surrenderivg his former theories with praiseworthy 
candour and obligingness, especially if the said person was of a peremp- 
tory or opinionated turn. He said he proposed Mr. Faunce, not because 
he was a friend of his, for that circumstance would rather have induced 
him to vote against him, but because he saw in him the friend of humani- 
ty and improvement. He had a great respect for the other candidate, 
and would like to vote for them both; but, since that might not be, he 
thought that Mr. Faunce, being on the popular side, was the most eligi- 
ble person to support, especially as he was the warm advocate of peace. 
He said a good deal on various subjects connected with our home, colo- 
nial, and foreign policy ; congratulated his hearers that bigotry—that is to 
say, any preference for one form of religion over another—was at its last 
gasp; and expressed his opinion that the stability of our Indian empire 
would be best secured by placing the supreme power in the hands of 
the Brahmins. 

With these opinions marshalled one against the other in a manufactur- 
ing borough, it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Faunce was elected. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


John went to congratulate the new member. 
“Ah!” said Mr. Faunce, “I wanted to see you. 
sently,” and went on with a letter he was writing. 
There was nothing in his uncle’s tone or look indicative of any particu- 
lar emotion, and he wrote on rapidly till he had finished as if there were 
no such person as John in existence. 

“Now,” said he, folding his letter, “ we'll come to the point. You re- 
neat the conversation we had together when you first came te the 
office?” 

Jolin said he remembered it perfectly. 

“ Well, I didn’t quite suspect at the time whata gay, fashionable fel- 
low, I was talking to. I knew, of course, you were probably foolish and 
thoughtless, but hadn’t an idea that I was trying to deprive the gay 
world of such a bright ornament.” Here he took a bundle of papers from 
adrawer. ‘You don’t know what these are, I dare say ?” 


I'll speak to you pre- 


John said he didn’t, looking very curious. 

“ Ah, they’re quite beneath your notice,” said his uncle; “low, vulgar 
things, that you have nothing to do with beyond contracting them. 
They’re your bills, in fact.” 

There appeared a good many of them, Jchn thought, wondering at the 








same time how his uncle had got hold of them. 





doubled up on the back of it, and his chin resting on them, gazing thought 
fully at the pile of bills on the table before him. He was considering 
how they were to be paid ; and, notwithstanding the fertility of his inven- 
tiov, had as yet devised no more ingenious method than trusting to some 
luck that might turn up—a species of security that would probably fail to 
satisfy his creditors, A bill ata distance, in embryo as it were, in the trades 
man’s book, is a hazy, harmless sort of object, rather amusing than other- 
wise, and appearing to represent the liabilities of somebody else rather 
than one’s own ; but whenit takes form and substance it haunts the con- 
scientious man like a spectre. John had with magical celerity conjured 
up spirits that he could not lay, and felt the incipient horrors of being bill- 
ridden. He couldn't treat his bills like Harkett, who put them in the 
fire; nor like Lothaire, who was always in credit though he never paid 
anything, except visits and compliments; nor like Paddicombe, who put 
them over his chimneypiece and made fun of them; nor Dingle, who 
strung them on a great wire in his cupboard, and in that sepulchre forgot 
their or nor alas, like Plodde, who paid them as regularly as they 
arrived. 

“ You look melancholy,” said Trant to John. ‘ What has clouded your 
midsummer aspect ?”” 

_John was glad to have some one to impart his griefs to,and felt his fears 
dissipating as he confided them to Trant. 

“ What have you got to pay them with ?” was Trant’s first question 
after perusing the bills, smiling the while at some of the items. — 

_ “ Devil a rap,” was John’s prompt reply. He did not require much 
time to estimate his own resources. 

“ Will the governor help you?” was the next question. 

“IT wouldn’t ask him for the world,” said John. “ He has already given 
me more than I expected.” 

‘*And your uncle?” Trant asked. 

John related their late conference. 

** And so you refused! By Jove, Faunce, ’twasa fine thing to do,” said 
Trant, gazing at him long and steadily. 

He knew John’s ambition, restlessness, and consciousness of power ; 
he remembered too the strength of such feelings in himself at John’s age, 
and asked himself if he mal likewise have resisted the temptation on 
principle, Trant was just the sort of fellow to admire a proceeding like 


‘‘A devilish fine thing!” he muttered again to himself. ‘ Well, 
Faunce, something must be done; and the first step towards paying off 
your present debts will be a resolution to incur no fresh ones.” 

The resolution was easily made, but to keep it—ay, there was the rub! 
His gaieties, his love passages, all his pursuits, were quite inconsistent 
with the practice of economy; and to linger on the outskirts of the 
scene, while Prudence waved her flaming sword at the gate of his late 
Eden, was a dismal idea. 

“ Did you hear that Pinkerton comes in from detachment to-morrow ?”’ 
said Trant, presently. ‘ He’s in Larry’s company, and I go to relieve 
him. How should you like it?”’ Le 

“ Very much,—bhe would go anywhere to get out of this infernal town ; 
but there was no chance of it.” ee, 

“I dare say the colonel will let you go in my place. I'll ask him, if 

ou like.” 

r Such a proposition coming yesterday would have found him laying out 
his plot of future as a pleasure-ground, and would cunsequeutly have 
been rejected with distaste; but now the opportunity of changing the 
scene seemed providential, and he embraced it at ouce. No difficulty 
was made, and it was arranged that he should start next day for his new 
quarter. Asa vigorous measure he despatched all his possessions that 
savoured of luxury—such as the pictures and tasteful window draperies, 
that had partially veiled the dinginess of his apartment, giving it some- 
thing the look of a fox’s hole furnished by a fashionable upholsterer—to 
an auctioneer, reserving nothing but what he considered absolutely neces- 
sary, with the exception of his gan which he couldn’t make up bis mind 
to part with. As he was in the midst of the bustle and litter consequent 
on packing up, Lotharie entered. 

“Ab, Faunce! packing up your traps,eh? What a gay fellow you are 
you ‘love and you ride away.’ I told Lavinia you were going, and she 
took it quite qaietly—bore it well. Queer girl, that—heart like a brick- 
bat,” and he shewed his white teeth in an exulting smile. ‘“ Here’s a 
book of yeurs she asked me to return.” 


John’s. 





—— 
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So sa he flung a parcel on the table and swaggered off, switching 
his Scot wht his little gold-mounted cane. aad : 

“Confound the book !” said John in a rage (I’m not sare he didn’t in- 
clude the sender in the objargation), ‘so much for wasting one’s time 

ling after women. The last time [ saw her she was positively ten- 
der, and now she and that essential puppy have been chuckling over my 
departure together.” Here clutching the parcel, he tore off the covering 
because the address was in Lavinia’s handwriting, intending to throw it 
pew oe fire, thus exposing a little billet lying on the cover of the 

And so you were going to steal a march (it said), setting off like a man bolting 
to the Continent for forgery, without even coming to say good bye? Naughty 
creature! "twould serve you right to let you go, but I am kinder than you deserve. 
If you come to-night at eleven aunt will be gone to bed, and when the cat's away 
you may make your excuse and adieux uninterrupted'y to L- G. 

Ah, ha! so Lotharie, flattering himself she was so indifferent to his de- 
parture, had been made her unconscious message-bearer. Clever girl! 
of course he would go, but he half regretted Lotharie didn’t know of his 
success. 

Flushed with wine (everybody took wine with him), John left the mess 
that night to keep the appointment. He thought it a delightful adven- 
ture, > mapag Spanish in its character (for Miss Swallowater did tolerably 
well for aduenna) ; and, being in an adventurous humour, ouly wanted a 
rival or two to thrash to make him happy. But he met with no rivals or 
other obstacles. Miss Gay was awaiting him anxiously, and cautioned 
him to step softly as she led him throug the passage—he accepting the 
invitation “to walk into her parlour” with all the unsuspecting confi- 
dence of his entomological prototype in the nursery rhyme. At first he 
was disposed to be mirthful, and tried to entertain her with some amusing 
gossip ; but she listened with unsmiling face, being very sad at the pros. 
pect of losing him. 

“ And so he was really going away next day—shouldu’t she see him 
again? Ah! why couldn’t he stay and let somebody else go to this hate- 
ful detachment ?’ 

“ Did she really care about his leaving?” our hero asked tenderly, 
feeling quite happy in his web. 

“He Knew very well she did.” 

_ After which blushing confession she hid her face on his shoulder 
in pretty coufusion. 

oor girl! who would have thought it ?—she had certainly dissembled 
very well. As for that puppy Lothaire, John only wished he could see 
him now, sitting with her head on his shoulder, and ber hair falling over 
his breast and arm. Then he was constrained to lift up the head by the 
chin, and, closely examining the two eyes that glistened in the moonlight, 
folt bound, not having a pocket-handkerchief at band, to remove the tear 
sparkling in each by a much more tender and natvral application than 
cambric ; and between the water in Miss Gay’s eyes and the wine in 
John’s head, and the sighs, and sorrow, and endearments, he found him- 
self rapidly pessing the bounds of flirtation and making something very 
like serious love. Our unfortunate hero, with his natural rashness and 
openness increased tenfold by the circumstances and situation, was quite 
overmatched by his wily opponent, and as the fames began to leave his 
brain, felt that he had been getting ou mach too fast, and had fairly left 
his discretion behind. Considerably sobered and cooled by the startling 
certainty that either he had proposed to Miss Gay or she to him (he 
couldn’t exactly remember which), he at length departed, bearing with 
him a great brown ringlet a foot long, in exchange for an inch of his own 
hair, his assurance of undying atfection, and his promise to write 
regularty. ° 

Next morning John set out for the detachment, thus ending his first 
campaign with a surrender and a fetreat. 





THE CHOLERA, 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Readers are requested not to pass over the following able and instructive article, under 
the impression that the subject is exhausted. The summary of facts is highly interesting and 
well put; the conclusions deduced are of high importance.—Ed. Alb. 

Towards the end of the last century (in 1781) a body of 5,000 troops, 
stationec at Ganjam, a coast-town 535 miles north-east of Madras, were 
suddenly attacked with a new disease, of such incredible malignity that 
men in perfect health dropped down dead by dozens. Exclusively of 
those then smitten with instantaneous death, more than 500 men sickened 
in one day, and for the most part sank beyond recovery within an hour. 
The next day the distemper still raged with unabated fury, and on the 
third day more than half the army had either perished or were in the 


oe ag Next year (in 1782) the troops under Sir John Burgoyne at 
Madras suffered Som a similar, though less severe disorder, which within 


a month had attacked 1,000 men, of whom some died in the first hour, 
others expired after a day or two in horrible convulsions, and very few 
recovered. 

The year afterwards (1783) the same strange malady broke out among 
the pilgrims at Hurdwar, and swept off no less than 20,000 of the wor- 
= at that celebrated shrine. At about the same time many of the 
inhabitants of India, civil as well as military, were seized with this cruel 
distemper, which the Moslems called “ mordechim,” or bowel-death. 
The term “ mordechim” was corrupted, by persous more conversant with 
French than Persian, into mort de chien. The symptoms of this mort de 
chien, as described by Mr. Curtis, who witnessed many cases of it both in 
Madras and Ceylon at that period, are identical with those of our spas- 
modie cholera. 

The origin of the cholera cannot be distinctly traced to any earlier 
epoch. The Brahminical records, indeed, vaguely notice a somewhat 
similar disease as having prevailed among the Hindoos in remote antiqai- 
ty; and Bontius, a practitioner in Batavia, about two centuries ago, de- 
scribes under the name of cholera a bilious distemper then prevalent in 
the Datch settlement at Java. Passages, too, in the works of Hippocra- 
tes, Aretzus, Josephus, and Zacutus de Lisbonne, have been advanced 
in prov! of the antiquity of cholera; and some have supposed that it was 
this pestilence which, in the time of King Hezekiah, overtook the Assy. 
rian army, and smote in one night a hundred and four score thousand 
men. But whether these ancient plagues were really spasmodic cholera 
cannot now be certainly determined. No definite traces of its existence 
can be found before the outbreak of the mort de chien; and this distem- 
per, we know, never spread beyond the confines ot [ndia.* 

_In 1817, however, the mort de chien burst forth in Bengal with extraor- 
dinary malignity, and was found to have changed its character. No lon- 
ger localized in the tropics, it was observed to spread rapidly westward ; 
and men began to forebode, from its rate and course, that it would soon in- 
vade the continent of Europe. The circumstances of this disastrous out- 
break—the origin of the mortality under which we are now suffering— 
deserve attentive consideration. The overflow of the river Ganges had 
swelled to a greater height than usual the annual inundation of the marshy 
plains adjecent. Cities and villages appeared like islands in the midst of 
a temporary ocean, covered with innumerable boats, and traversed 
even by vessels of 100 tons burden. The whole country round 
Jessore was one sheet of water, and those jungly marshes, known 
as the Sunderbunds, which are intersected by the numberless streams 
forming the delta of the Ganges, lay steaming in a moist, calm air, neither 
quite overtiowed, nor yet quite dry, a hotbed of putrescent miasma. 

It was under such circumstances, aggravated by the heats of August, 
that the first seizure occurred at Jessore. The mortality spread rapidly 
among the population, infecting chiefly the miserable Pariahs, who eara, 
by excessive toil under a vertical sun, only about 24d. a-day, and who live 
in squalid hovels, crowded and damp, in the fiithiest quarters of the 
town. Ina few weeks 10,000 souls—a sixth of the population—bad per- 
ished. The civil courts were closed, business was suspended, and the 
wealthier inhabitants fled in crowds to the country. Within a month the 
disease broke out in Calcutta, about 100 miles to the south-west, brought, 
assome say, by fugitives from Jessore; originating spontaneously, as 
others suppose, from the same cause in buth places, Here also it com- 
mitted fearful ravages, destroying daily above 200 persons. Its migrato- 
> aes soon became terribly apparent; within a few weeks it had 

evastated every town and village within an area of several thousand 

square miles, from Sylhet, in the east, to Cuttack, in the west, and from 
the mouths of the Ganges upwards to its confluence with the Jumna 

From the central district the pestilence travelled by three principal 

streams, one flowing south west, along the Coromandel coast, to Madras; 
another south-east, along the opposite coast of the Day of Bengal to Ar- 
racau and the Malay peninsula ; a third, westward, along the valley of 
the Ganges to Buudelcuud, where the grand army, consisting of 10,000 
fighting men and 80,000 camp-followers, was assembled under the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. 








_ * A disorder, called “ cholera morbus,” issaid to have prevailed in England 
in the eer 1675, and to have become epidemic. But the profuse discharge of 

acrid bile,” mentioned among the symptoms of this malady, clearly distinguish- 
ed it from true Asiatic cholera, which is characterized by a total arrest of the bil- 
jary and other secretions, 








The south-western stream took 12 months to reach Madras; in six 
months more it had crossed to tbe north coast of Ceylon, which island it 
rapidly overran ; and thence it was conveyed by the Topaz frigate to the 
Mauritius, where it appeared in November, 1819. 

The south-eastern stream travelled more slowly. It took 12 months to reach 
Arracan, and 12 more to descend along the coast to the Malay peninsula. 
At the British settlement of Penang (an island at that coast ) it destroyed 
three-fourths of the population. Thence it made its way through Suma- 
ira, Java, and the Spice Islands to Timor, its extreme south-eastern limit, 
spreading at the same time northward to the Philippine Islands, where 
it decimated the barbarian tribes, who rose against the Chinese and Ea- 
ropeans, accused them of magic, and butchered many thousands. At 
Pontianah, a Dutch settlement on the western coast of Borneo, it carried 
off the whole garrison except one man. Still ranning northward, next 
year (in 1820) it reached Canton, ravaged Pekin in 1821, and, after de- 
vastating China for several years, passed the Great Wall in 1827, and 
spread through many parts of Mongolia. It is not true, therefore, though 
the assertion is common, and has been made the basis of a theory of cho- 
leraic propagation, that this disease only travels westward. 

The western stream, travelling about 400 miles in three months, against 
the periodical monsoon, and infecting some, but sparing others of the 
towns and villages in its track, reached, early in November, the British 
army encamped on low ground on the banks of the Scinde. It turned 
the camp into a hospital. Nine thousand men, and about a tenth of whom 
were English or Sepoy soldiers, the rest camp-followers, perished in a 
week. The sentinel was often seized at his post—his successor would be 
smitten too—a third man, and a fourth, would sometimes succumb be- 
fore the two hours’ duty was performed. Many fell down inconvalsions 
while carrying their comrades to the hospitals. The neighbouring rav- 


wanting. For miles around, the fields and highways were strewn with 
the bodies of those who bad vainly sought safety in flight. And when at 
length the Commander-in-Chief determined to move in search of a heal- 
thier position, the line of march preseuted the appearance of a battle- 
field. Nor was it till the army reached a high position at Erich, 50 miles 
off, on the steep dry banks of the Betwah, that the disease amongst them 
began to subside. 

Within 12 months, that is, by August, 1818, the western stream of the 
epidemic, pursuing its course aloug the Ganges and its tributary the Jum- 
na,had reached Dalhi, spreading also to Saharampore, and Kotah, towns 
situated just within the western limit of the basin drained by those 
rivers. Having ravaged these and many intervening towns, it stopped 
abruptly for nearly ayear, arrested by the mountain-range which bounds 
the basin in question on the west. By the time it reached Delhi, how- 
ever, it had also spread northward to the high tableland of Nepaul, on 
the southern slope of the Himalayah mountains—which checked for 
years its further progress towards Central Asia. At the came time it had 
made its way southward to Bombay, where also it appeared in August, 
1818; and whence, six months later, it descended to Trivandrum, and to 
the coasts of Cape Comorin, the most southera point of India. 

Briefly, within 18 months from its first outbreak, the epidemic had over- 
ran the whole Indian peninsula, and bad proceeded, in its course towards 
Europe, to the hills forming the western boundary of the basin of the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna. These hills, though their eastern slope was 
devastated by the epidemic for nearly 12 months, checked its career, to 
the great joy of the inhabitants of Chittore and the other territories lying 
westward of the range, who thought themselves secure from the terrible 
enemy which had taken possession of the opposite plains. Their fancied 
immunity was soon, however, at an end. Suddenly, in July, 1819, the 
people of Chittore learned, to their consternation, that the cholera was at 
Oadeypore, the metropolis of the principality; and that, entering the 
Royal palace, it had attacked the prince himself, and iad destroyed his 
Prime Minister in a few hours. In this city, as alsoat Ajmeer and many 
towns adjacent, it committed dreadful havoc. Another pause—this 
time of two years—ensued. The mountain chain and burning deseris 
which lie westward of Hindostan seem for a while to have barred its 
passage. 

In Jaly, 1821, it broke out with tremendous violence at Muscat, Ba- 
shire, and Bussorah, the three principal purts of the Persian Gulf. In 
Muscat alone 10,000 persons perished. At Bushire the houses were 
abandoned, the bazaars closed, and the streets strewn with unburied 
corpses. At Bussorah 18,000 persons, nearly a third of the population 
died in ll days. While raging thus viralently round the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, the disease also spread rapidly from Bussorah, at the mouth 
of the Tigris, up the great basin of that river and of its confluent, the 
Euphrates. In one month it had reached Bagdad, then invested by the 
a and destroyed thousands as wellof the besiegers as of the be- 
sieged. 

During the winter of this year (1821) its violence in some degree sub- 
sided. Next summer, however (1822), it assumed its march towards 
Europe, extending along the Tigris to Aleppo, and along the Euphrates 
to Ezeroum, in Armenia. It was raging in this town when the Persian 
army (who had the infection among them) advanced, between 30,000 and 
40,000 strong, to fight an equal body of Turks, encamped on high table- 
land in the vicinity. The Turks were not only beaten, but they became 
infected during the battle; and, indeed, the victors as well as the van- 
quishee fell by thousands beneath the strokes of an invisible enemy, 
more terrible than any human foes. Between 3,000 and 4,000 of the 
Persians perished; whole troops deserted, panic-smitten; the rear of 
their line of march was strewn with dead bodies ; and, by the time they 
reached Khooe, scarcely any army remained for the Prince of Persia, 
their leader to dismiss. As for the fugitive Turks, they fled, doubly rou- 
ted, to Bakou, onthe western shore of the Caspian, spreading the infec- 
tion along the road they traversed. 

During the next year (1823) the disease made little further progress. 
Itspread westward from Aleppo to Antioch, and several other ports on 
the western coast of the Mediterranean, and from Bakou it extended 
northward, along the western shore of ths Caspian, to Astrachan, a Rus- 
sian port at the mouth of the Volga. Here, however, it only occasioned 
a mortality of 144 persons, and then died out—it was fondly hoped for ever. 
Six years elapsed. 

During this period the pestilence paused, strangely, on the western 
skirts of Europe. No quarantine was enforced ; no obstacle was op- 
posed to the streams of human intercourse flowing westward from the 
infected places. The plague seemed to be exhausted, and the alarm 
which its proximity had excited soon ceased and wasforgotten. In the 
summer of 1829 it again gave signs of its existence in unabated malignity 
on the western boundary of Europe. It broke out at Orenburg, a town 
on the Tartar frontier, 400 miles up the river Oural, which extends north. 
ward from the Caspian Sea, whose shores the disease had ravaged in 
1823. In Orenburg, and in the surrounding province, a tenth of the in- 
habi‘ants were seized ; and about a fourth of the smitten perished. This 
second warning renewed for a moment the forgotten fears of the Earo- 
peans. But no measures were taken to resist the impending pestilence. 
With the subsidence of the disease during the winter the apathy of Eu- 
rope returned. No steps were taken to abate the filth and misery of their 
over crowded towns. Their graveyards, their slaughterhouses, their 
reeking cesspools, still loaded with putrid steam the stagnant air; and 
their squalid populations, with blood already corrupt and fevered, were 
"> to lie strewn in the path of the epidemic, like prey in the path 
of a lion. 

Next year, in 1830, during the heats of July, tae smouldering pestilence 
broke out again in Persia; again crept along the western shore of the 
Caspian, infecting Saliany, at the mouth of the Kur, Astrachan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, and many intermediate towns. But this time it 
spread westward along the valley of the Kur to Tiflis, which it reached 
end ravaged within a month. It alsoran westward into Caucasia along 
the rivers Terek and Kuma. And from Astrachan it ran, in 21 days, 400 
miles up the Volga, to Saratoff; where it destroyed within a month 2,367 
persons. From Saratoff it continued rapidly to ascend the Volga towards 
Moscow; where, next month (September 14th, 1830), two or three cases 
were reported. 

The Emperor of Russia now became alarmed. He threw a cordon 
sanitaire round Moscow, established a strict quarantine atits gates, and 
enjoined a careful isolation of the sick. In spite of these measures the 
disease spread rapidly, attacking chiefly the squalid inhabitants of a low. 
lying triangular island, formed by two branches of the river, connected 
by a canal. Here in six weeks above 3,000 persons perished. In the 
height of the panic, while the town was strictly isolated, and the disease 
universally believed to be contagious, the Emperor Nicholas came him- 
self to Moscow, to raise the spirits of his subjects, by showing himse f 
ready to partake their danger. It is impossible not to admire the person- 
al gallantry of such conduct. It does not, however, appear that the 
power of the Autocrat was exerted to cleanse the Augean filth of which 
he boldly braved the perilous effects. The disease continued to ascend 
to the north-west, spreading from the Caspian to the Baltic at such a rate 
as would have infected all Europe in three months. Considerable appre- 
hensions prevailed ; bat still, in our great cities, the dead were buried 
a8 asual amidst the living; still men were content to live surrounded by 





ines were filled with the dead, for whose burial, time and hands were, 


the exhalations of black ditches, of open gullyholes, and of noisome tanks 
brimming with accumulated ordure. 

The results of their supineness soon ap . 

While the cholera was thus ascending ce Volga to Moscow, and thence 
to St. Petersburgh and the shores of the Baltic, it also spread down the 
river Don to the borders of the Black Sea, reaching Odessa and the mouth 
of the Danube soon after its outbreak in Moscow. The pestilence now 
made its way across the continent by several parallel streams. Along 
the valley of the Danube it spread to Vienna, which it reached in August, 
1831. Along the shores of the Baltic it crept from Petersburgh, by way 
of Riga and Stettin, to Berlin, where it also appeared in 1831. An inter- 
mediate stream reached Warsaw and Cracow in the same year, and ra- 
vaged many towns of Poland. The Polish army are said to have taken 
the disease during a battle with the Russians, as the Turks had previous- 
ly become infected during a conflict with the Persians. 

From these principal streams the infection was diffased along the roads 
and rivers througbout Austria, Hungary, and Germany, till, among other 
places, it reached Hamburgh in the autumn of 1831. 

Reverting for a moment to the East, we find Egypt attacked in the 
same year (1831), the disease having been brought to Cairo by the pil- 
grims returning from Mecca, which had itself been infected by worship- 
pers arriving from the tainted ports of Persia and India. At Mecca 20,000 
of the pilgrims perished in four days; and at Cairo the mortality was so 
terrible that even the physicians perished, and the hospitals were filled 
with shrieking wretches dyingjwithout aid. Constantinople had already, 
two months earlier, been entered by a pestilential stream branchin 
southward from that which we have already traced along the shores of 
the Black Sea and up the valley of the Danube. In its westward pro- 
gress through Europe to the point at which we left it (Hamburgh) the 

est disseminated its virus to these and many other towns which our lim. 
its oblige us to pass unnoticed. 

It was early in October, 1831, that Hamburgh was attacked. Oa the 
26th of the same month the disease broke out at Sunderland, on our east- 
ern coast, brought thither, it is supposed, by an infected vessel from Ham- 
burgh. 

At that time, strangely enough, France was still uninfected, as also 
were the Spanish and Italian peninsulas. Almost simultaneously 
with its appearance at Sunderlaud, the disease broke out in London 
among the shipping in the Thames, though not one of the intervening 
towns had as yet taken the infection. Four months afterwards (in Feb- 
ruary, 1832), Edinburgh was attacked, and a few weeks later the dis- 
ease appeared in Dublin. It spread gradually throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, and destroyed about 30,000 persons. Calais and Paris were 
infected nearly simultaneously in March, 1832; not, there‘ore, as might 
have been expected, by propagation of the disease from Germany along 
the Rhine, but obviously by a reverted stream from England. From 
these centres the epidemic spread through France, sometimes from town 
to town, sometimes apparently by leaps to distant and isolated pointe. 
The mortality in this country was much greater than in Britain, Paris 
alone losing upwards of 18,000 souls. Three months later (June, 1832), 
the pestilence appeared at Quebec. In the same month it broke out at 
New York, and, spreading rapidly, ravaged nearly the whole American 
continent. 

While the western stream of virus was thus rapidly completing the cir- 
cuit of the globe, a reflex current, travelling more slowly from England 
in a south-easterly direction, attacked Lisbon and Madrid in 1833, spread 
during 1834 throughout the Peninsula, infecting the British garrison at 
Gibraltar, penetrated in 1835 to Piedmont, Genoa, and Florence, (which 
the Alps, it would seem, had previously protected), reached Naples in 
1836, and Rome in 1837. 

At Naples arigorous quarantine proved utterly ineffectual. The city 
was surrounded with military cordons; the smitten were pitilessly torn 
from their beds, and isolated ina distant hospital; the physicians tra- 
versed the streets, covered from head to foot in black sacks of waxed 
canvass, with glasses inserted to see through. These terrific measures 
spread such a panic among the inhabitants that 30,000 fled in a few 
days; the populace, declaring the food to be poisoned, began to rise; the 
King found it necessary, for their pacification, to walk through the most 
infected streets, to partake of the suspected bread, and to suspend the 
obnoxious quarantine regulations. 

Marseilles and Toulon, which had escaped, strangely enough, when 
France was first overrun, were attacked by the retrograde current in 
1835; and from those ports the disorder was carried to Algiers, which it 
raveged in 1837, and whence it spread along the northern coast of 
Africa. In the same year (1837) Malta was attacked most severely, los- 
ing in 12 weeks 3,784 persons out of a population of 103,344. Here the 
disease seems to have become evanescent. 

From this rapid outline it will be seen that the cholera of 1817, in its 
course to England, had three periods ot active progress, separated by two 
pauses. Two yearsit took to overrun India; two to pass through Persia 
to the Caspian Sea; and two to spread through Central Europe to Great 
Britain. During two years it paused in its career on the western boun- 
dary of Hindostan; during six it smouldered on the eastern verge of 
Burope. The two southern peninsulas of Europe, isolated in a great 
measure by the Alps and the Pyrenees, enjoyed a further special respite ; 
nor was it till twenty years aftcr its outbreak in Bengal that this terrible 
plague had fetched the compass of the habitable globe. In its westward 
progress the disease was observed to have added to its former terrors a 
new and most destructive feature—the consecutive fever; of which 
thousands perished atter surviving the stage of collapse. 

After lingering in each country attacked for two or three years after 
the date of its arrival, the cholera subsided in Europe. In India, howev- 
er, it became endemic, raging yearly for a period of several months, and 
yearly exciting the liveliest apprehensions, lest it should burst its bounds 
and again overshadow the whole earth. Nothing, however, was done to 
prevent a second invasion, or to meet it, if it should occur. The track of 
cholera had beeu abundantly proved to be that of typhus, both diseases 
attacking especially persons debilitated by overwork, insufficient diet, 
damp, crowded lodging, and close, mephitic air. Everywhere the squal- 
id abodes of the poor and their miserable inmates had been the chief 
seats and subjects of the disease. Yet the filth of London was left to 
ferment in its 300,000 cesspools; the foul tidal ditches of Bermondsey, 
Shoreditch, and Lambeth still loaded with their stench the stagnant air 
and every year 40,000 more corpses were added to the sodden mass of 
putrescence on which oar metropolis stands. And what is true of Lon- 
don is true also of Moscow and Petersburgh, of Berlin, Vienna, and Paris; 
of Lisbon, Madrid, and Rome. Everywhere apathy and indolence fol- 
lowed on the subsidence of panic. 

Of that apathy and that indolence Euroye is at this moment suffering 
the consequences. The pestilence now raging has pursued, but with 
little deviation, the track of its predecessor, travelling, however, more 
rapidly and committing fiercer ravages than before. Many cities—as, for 
instance, Petersburgh and Berlin—were attacked at the same season, 
and even in the same month, in 1847, as in1830. The same streets—nay, 
the very same houses—that suffered most severely before, are suffering 
most severely now ; aud towns which, like Birmingham, escaped in 1830, 
are again enjoying a similar immunity. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





QUEEN OF DENMARK. 

Tho story ofthe ill-fated Caroline Matilda has beenin various ways before the public, 
we find it well recapitulated in a recent number of the Dublin University Magazine. The 
narrative forms part of a critical notice of the Memoirs of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., 
recently published in London, aad edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth.—Ed. Alb. 
Keith’s connexion with this northern court leads to the story of that 
young, fair, and injured princess, Carolina Mati!da, Qaeen of Denmark, 
which forms the most interesting portion of these volumes, and was, a8 
the editor assures us, at first their only object. There is not, we believe, 
an historical romance connected with the annals of any couatry which is 
at the same time more tragical and more affecting ; and its details are not, 
in our day, 80 well remembered but that they may be referred to with in- 
terest. : 5 

Carolina Matilda was the posthumous child of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and sister of King George III. She was, from her earliest years, 
remarkable for the sweetness of her character, and her mind was highly 
cultivated. To an acquaintance with the classics she added a knowledge 
of French and German, which she spoke with perfect fluency. Her cha- 
rities, whilea girl, made her known to the indigent in the neighbourhood 
of Kew; and when Queen of Denmark she often took with her own hands 
supplies of money to the poor, with stockings for their children, knitted 
by herself and her ladies. She wasabove the middle height, well-formed, 
yet inclined to embonpoint. ‘ Her face was a regular oval, and her eye- 
brows, arched with symmetry, added sweetness and expression to her 
beautiful eyes. Her lips and teeth exbibited the lively cvlours of coral 
and the whiteness of alabaster. She had a good complexion, although 
not so fair as some of the royal family, and her bair was of a light ches- 
nut. Her voice was sweet and melodious, and her aspect rather gracious 
than majestic; but she had in her tout ensemble a most prepossessing 
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the offal of slaughterhouses, and then, as now, they continued to breathe 


physioguomy.” Such was she at sixteen, when her hand was sought in 
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i ‘stian VII., the young monarch of Denmark. The pro- 
— “py gael ie her 3 sadness, although there is no rea- 
ji to think that she regarded the young king—then but oc teg eyes 
anything like repugnance. He is described as rather under the m . 
height, yet finely proportioned, light, compact, and possessing @ —_ er 
able degree of agility and strength, “ His complexion remarkably fair; 
his features, if not handsome, were regular; hiseyes blue, lively, and ex- 

ressive ; his hair very light: he hada ood forehead and aquiline nose, @ 
padeeme mouth, and a fine set of teeth.” He was, it is added, ge 
in his dress, courteous, and generous to profusion. The darkest share o 
their tragic fates is that which relates to him. He was left by his — 
when very young, in the charge of an ambitious stepmother, who soug . 
even in his father’s lifetime, to repress rather than cultivate his aes 

owers, disregarding, at the same time, both his principles and his health, 
in the hope that he might be early removed, and her own son, who was 
but four years younger, should be made king in his stead. This much is 
necessary to make our reference to the narrative intelligible. E 

Tue youthful pair were married at the Chapel Royal of St. James's, on 
the 1st October, 1766—and on the 18th, the bridal Queen first landed in 
her new dominions. The bridge at Altona was covered with scarlet cloth, 
« on one side whereof were arrayed the ladies, and on the other the men ; 
and at the end were two rows of young women, dressed in white, who 
strewed flowers before her Majesty as she approached.” 

“ How irresistibly,” says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, “do these details of the con. 
temporary chronicler in the quaint language of the times—the ‘ bloom coloured 
dress, white wreath, and flowers strewed before the virgin bride by the young 
maidens of her new dominions—suggest to those acquainted with the sad sequel, 
the idea of an unconscious victim proceeding to her doom. Yet, among those 
who witnessed this brilliant reception, who would have ventured to predict that 

within five years the interposition uf her royal brother of England would have 
been called for, to rescue fae papers fury and the virulence of faction, the 
princess 60 enthusiastically hailed; or imagine that the cennon which pealed the 
welcome from the forts of her new capital, would, within that period, with ex- 
torted courtesy, give the signal of her perpetual exile from a kingdom of which 
she had been the delight and ornament t was not until after the event, that an 
honest eye-witness thus remarks: ‘The tears of her majesty on parting from the 
dear country in which she drew her first breath, mi ht have inspired in those who 
beheld them gloomy forebodings as to the issue of the voyage she was about to 
undertake.’’—Vol. 1., p 63. 

In January, 1768, the young queen gave birth to a son, but notwith- 
stending the event, the Queen Dowager continued to practise her ambi- 
tious arts, and to avail herself of the ascendancy which she had early ac- 
quired over the king, as well as with his leading counsellors. Her object 
now was to separate him from his wife, and afford herself the chances 
of making out causes for their domestic unhappiness. With this view 
she suggested his travelling for improvement aud observation, and it was 
accordingly determined that he should visit, first London, and then the 
other great courts of Europe. Except one faithful statesman, Count 
Bernstorff, it was remarkable that every nobleman in his train was well 
calculated to pervert his principles, and aid him in all that was wrong. 
On their reaching England, Horace Walpole, the great authority in little 
things, thus describes the royal Dane :— 

“| came to townto see the Danish king. He is as di. inutive as if he came out 
of akernel in the fairy tales. He is not ill-made, or a made, though so 
small; and though his face is pa'e and delicate, it is not at all ugly. Still, he has 
more of royalty than folly in his air, aud considering that he is not twenty, is as 
well as any one expects a king ina puppet-show to be.” 

And again:— 

“ Well then, this great king isa very little one. He has the sublime strut of his 
grandfather (or a cock-sparrow), and the divine white eyes of all his family on 
the mothers side. His curiosity seems to have consisted in the original plan of 
travelling, for I cannot say he takes notice of anything in particular. The mob 
adore and huzza him, and so they did at the first instant. They now begin toknow 
why, for he flings money to them out of the window, and by the end of the week 
I do not doubt they will wanttochoose him for Middlesex. His courtis extreme- 
ly well ordered, for they bow as low to him at every word, as if his name were Sul- 
tan Amurath. You would take his first minister for only the first of his slaves. 
I hope this example, which they have been good enough to exhibit at the opera, 
will civilise us. There is, indeed, a pert young gentleman who a little discom- 
poses this august ceremonial ;fhis name is Count Holke, his age three and twenty, 
and his post answers to one that we had formerly in England, ages ago, called in 
our tongue, a high favourite. Minerva, in the shape of Count Bernstorff (or out 
of all shape, in the person of the Duchess of ———), is to conduct Telemachus to 
York races ; for can a monarch be perfectly accomplished in the mysteries of king- 
craft, unless initiated in the art of jockeyship ?’—Vol. i., p. 173 4. 

Count Holke, the Narcissus of the group—ever his own admirer—was, 
as well as Molke, his rival in the royal confidence, a shallow follower of 
pleasure, and the scenes into which they led their thoughtless master 
were of the most discreditabls kind. Monarchs, however, who go about 
incognito, sometimes meet with warnings which they would not be likely 
to receive under other circumstanees, and s9 it proved with our young 
Christian VII. One evening he and his friends went in disguise to some 
place of resort frequented by Danish and Swedish shipmasters, and Count 
Holke asked an old skipper what he thought of his king; and if he were 
not proud of the honours paid to him by the English? ‘I think,” said 
the seaman, drily, ‘‘ that with such counsellers as Count Holke, if he es- 
capes destruction it will be by miracle.” ‘Do you know Count Holke, 
friend,” said he, “that you speak of him thus tamiliarly ?” ‘Ouly by 
report,” said the Dane; “ but every body in Copenhagen pities the Queen, 
attributing the coolness which the King showed to her, as he was settiug 

out this voyage, to the malice of Count Holke.”’ “The confusion of the 
minion,’’ says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, “‘may be conceived; while the 
King, giving the skipper a handful of ducats, bade him ‘speak the truth 
and shame the devil.’ The moment the King spoke in Danish, the old 
man kuew him, and looking at him with love and reverence, said in a low 
and subdued tone, ‘‘ Forgive me, sire, bat I cannot conceal my grief to 
see you exposed to the temptations of this yast metropolis, under the pi- 
lotage of the most dissolute nobleman in Denmark.’ This incident, we 
are told, led to the decline of the intlaence of Holke, and to the rise of 
that of a more celebrated person, the Count Struensee, who had also ac- 
companied the King to Eugland, as his physician, and of whom, as he is 
a leading character in our tragic tale, it is needful for us now to speak 

John Frederick Struensee was the son of a poor and humble clergy- 
man, who was afterwards, but long betore his son came into power, ad- 
vanced to a bishopric in Holstein, and who, it was known, never ceased 
to lament the elevation of his child. Straensee was born in Holstein, in 

1737, received his early education in the Orphan House of D’Franke at 
Halle, passed on at fourteen to the University, and leaving that, practised 
‘with some reputation as a physician at Altona. His evil fortune led him 
to Copenhagen, where very considerable talents, a fine person, and grace- 
ful manner, commended him to the King. On the return of the royal 
party t» Denmark, Christian presented Struensee to the Queen with his 
own hand, recommending him to her confidence as a physician, and very 
soon afterwards promoted him to the station of privy councillor. His 
influence was now in the ascendant, and an occasion offered which at 
once, and very naturally, established it. The follies and excesses of the 
King, which, bad as they were, were all, through the artitices of his step- 
mother, exaggerated to the Queen, led to their being alienated from each 
other, and to their living apart. Struensee succeeded in reconciling them. 
From that day he received every hour new marks of their regard, was 
soon known as the confidential adviser of the King, and in a little time 
appointed his first minister, with almost unlimited powers. He was 
moreover given the highest title of nobility, that of a Count of Denmark. 
Fn rapid elevation was most unfortunate for him. It exposed him to 

© envy of a jealous aristocracy, and rendered him unpopular, the Danes 
not liking that a foreigner—and such they counted the natives of Hol 

a danesbould have such power in the State. Struensee, while simply 

: T, was generally beloved, aud in his new sphere he exhibited great 

industry, and considerable administrative talents ; but he was prone to 

rash innovation, and some of his measures were both ill-jadged and un- 
passable. He offended the military by disbanding the regiments of 
pry ge the §round of economy; he incurred the hostility of the no- 
= ity, 1 suppressing the privy council, and excited the indignation of 
> peop —_ large by repealing one of their ancient laws, which punished 
ultery with death. This last proceeding was accepted as a proof of his 
BY waar byt vice, and his leaning to licentiousness. It was not enough 
rower he Ys oe p bey the first minister of an absolute monarch who 
= 7 pegtan es at hedid much toward the emancipation of the serfs; 
fr oh onnenee alr lit agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; exempted 
irom _ ait iterary productiuns, and granted to all religious denom- 

inations the free exercise of their worship The good that he did « 
buried with him,” while his errors naar bite ly re - b sd “He 
was deficient in the vigilance and aoe Siierey Seeeres, fe 
: § aud Sagacity needful fur one who had to 

contend with numerous enemies, and he d; : 

i duck ‘elas alah e did not possess that purity of 
perague: conduc’ Wales maga: Rave ©ventually set him right with the 
people. He had the reputation of being a profligate, and this was the 
main cause of his ruin, as well as the fall of the a “ t Queen “C ‘ 
line Matilda was but nineteen, and it would not Solan wee ae f nd 
one that she should with youthful warmth exhibit her eratitude to one 
who had restored ber to influence, and served her pth steer She 
undoubtedly conducted herself in regard to him with seteme imate: 
yg sag, with oe fa sap having him as her attendant in her 

y , aud permitting him, as our editor observes, to assume towards 





her an ostentatious intimacy which gave great offence. In these, as well 

as in some particulars of less importance, she was too indifferent to ap- 

pearances. The very circumstance of her ordinary equestrian costu ne 

is said to have aided quite as much as any thing else in disposing the peo- 

ee to believe the scandalous ramours which were circulated against 
er. 

“ When Queen Matilda rode out a-hunting, her attire too much resembled a 
man’s. Herhair was pinned up closer than usual; she wore a dove-coloured 
beaver hat, with a gold band and tassels, a long scarlet coat, a frilled shirt, anda 
man’s cravat, while from beneath the coat was seen to peep a more unfeminine 
appendage still, too much in keeping with the terminating spurs. That she made 
a noble figure, mounted ona majestic steed, and dashing through the woods after 
pose her cheeks flushed with health and violent exercise, may readily be 
conceded.” 


Her love for hunting arose, it is said, froma desire to counteract, by 
following the chase, a tendency to embonpoint, and the fatal influence of 
her costame is another evidence that a failure in decorum is often more 
severely censured than a want of morals. Keith, writing home, says in 
reference to this angraceful fashion :— 


“ An abominable riding-habit, w.th a black slouched hat, has been almost uni- 
versally introduced here, which gives every woman the appearance of an awk- 
ward postilion. In all the time I have been in Denmark, I never saw the Queen 
out in any other garb.” 

Mrs. Gillespie Smyth cites from a Danish writer the following descrip- 
tion of a celebrated picture of the Queen at Copenhagen :— 


“ Over a marble table hung a portrait in a broad gilt frame. Itrepresented a 
lady in a dress of bluish satin, embroidered with gold and edged with lace ; the 
sleeves and puffs over the full bosom being of brownish brocade. Round her 
neck was a closely strung necklace of pearls, and similar rings were in the ears. 
The hair was turned up and powdered : it occupied a height and breadth which, 
agreeably tu the fashion of the time, exceeded that of the whole face, and was 
decorated with a gold chain, enamels, and jewels, entwined with a border of 
blonde, which hung down over one ear. The face was oval. the forehead high 
and arched ; the nose delicately curved, the moutb pretty large, the lips red aud 
swelling ; the eyeslarge, and of a peculiar light blue, mild, and, at the same time, 
serious, deep, and conjiding. I would describe the entire dress, piece by piece, 
and the features, trait by trait, but in vain should [ endeavour to convey an idea 
of the peculiar expression, the amiable loftiness or o~: amiableness, which 
beamed from that youthful face, the freshness of whose colour I have never seen 
surpassed. Itneeded not to cast your eye upon the purple mantle, bordered with 
ermine, which hung carelessly on the shoulder, to discover in her a Queen! She 
could be nothing of inferiorrank. This the painter, too, had felt, for the border 
of the mantle was so narrow as almost to be overlooked. It was as though he 
meant to say, “ This woman would be a Queen without a throne !’ 

“ A higher title was conferred on his long-dead mistress by an old court cham- 
berlain, who, looking on the picture, said— That was an angel !'"’ 

Who this faithful Polonias was we are not tuld, but we glean from 
another source* a still more engaging portrait of the Queen, which the 
reader will agree with us in thinking, goes quite as far towards justifying 
his praise. It refers to a period when the weak mouarch and his worth- 
less friend were wasting health and character amidst the mysteries of 
Paris, or the low orgies ot London :— 


“ During the absence of her giddy lord, Matilda resided, principally, at the 
palace of Predericheberg, in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, and her conduct 
was free from reproach. Though courted and menaced by conflicting parties, 
she joined with none, nor showed the least ambition for political power. She ap- 
peared to feel a truly maternal affection for her child, and, in spite of remon- 
strances, had the infant and nurse to sleep inher ownapartment. She sometimes 
visited, and was visited by the Queen Dowager, but lived very retired. She was 
grown in stature and appearance much more womanly than when she arrived in 
Denmark. The glow of robust health was on her cheek; she often nursed her 
child, and a more interesting object could scarcely be conceived than this lovely 
and lively queen playing with her babe. 

“During this period of retirement she visited the houses of the farmers aud 
peasants who resided near the palece; and although she could not converse flu- 
ensly with these poor, grateful people, she gained their warm hearts by her con- 
descension in visiting their cottages, smiling graciously on their wives and daugh 
ters, and distributing useful presents. Thus innocently Queen Matilda passed 
her time, during the travels of her wild and dissipated husband.” 

When the ambitious Queen Dowager conceived that her artifices were 
successful, that she was supported by the military, the dissatisfied nobili- 
ty, and might probably rely on the peoplet at large, she formed a con- 
spiracy, in which the chief agents were, her son, Prince Frederick, a 
courtier named Koller Banner, aud Count Rantzau, a general of great in- 
flueuce, who had beea much iu the Freach and Russian interests, buat of 
whom Keith says, that ‘: had he lived within reach of Justice Fieldiug,} 
he would have tarnished matter for an Old Bailey trial, any one year of 
the last twenty of his iife.”” Their object, no doubt, was to make Prince 
Frederick king, but their first step was to influence Christian VII., who, 
from early dissipation, was become weak in mind, to sign a warraut for 
the arrest of Count Struensee, and of the Queen, and then, it was said, to 
have them both put todeath. They endeavoured to persuade the king 
that there was a plot against his person and dignity, at the head of whica 
were Struensee and his wife, but though taken by surprise, and feeble in 
understanding, Clristian refused to siga the documeat, and it was only 
on false representations urged by the Queen Dowager and Prince Freder- 
ick, that he gave at length a reluctant consent. The order once given, 
was immediately carried into execution. It was long past midaight. 
Struensee was found in bed, and awakened from a deep sleep to the hor 
rors of his condition. The Queen bad fur some time retired to her own 
apartment, aud was also asleep. 


“It was about five o'clock in the morning, when she was awakened by a Dan. 
ish female attendant, who always lay in the adjoining room. Holding a candle in 
one hand, she held out a paper to the Queen in the other, which, with marks of 
agitation, she requested of her majesty to peruse. It contained a request, rather 
than an order, couched in very concise but respectful terms, stating that the ‘ king 
of Denmark, for reasons of a private nature, wished her to remove to one of the 
royal palaces iu the country for afew days.’ The Queen inher first surprise had 
imagined that the note which she saw in the woman's hand, came from the Baron 
de Bulow, her master of the horse, and that its purport was to inquire whether it 
was her pleasure to hunton thatday. Butno sooner had she cast her eye over the 
paper and readits contents, with the royal signature annexed, than slie instantly 
comprehended the nature and extent of her misfortune. Conscious that if she 
could only gain access to the king, she could in a moment overturn the plans of 
her enemies, she sprung out of bed, and without waitingtce put on anything ex- 
cept a petticoat and shoes, she rushed into the ante-chamber. There the first ob- 
ject which she met was Count Rantzau, seated quietly ina chair. Recollecting 
then her dishevelled state, she cried out ‘ Eloignez vous, Monsieur le Comte, 
pour l’amour de Dieu, car je ne suis pas présentable.’ She immediately ran back 
to her chamber, and hastily threw on some clothes, assisted by her women. On 
attempting a second time to leave her room, she found that Rantzau had with- 
drawn himself, but had stationed an officer in the door-way, who opposed her far- 
ther passage. Rendered almost frantic by this insult, added to her distress, she 
seized him by the hair, demanding to see Count Struensee or the King. ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I only do my duty, and obey orders. There is no Count Struensee now, 
nor can your majesty see tne King.’ Having pushed him aside, she advanced to 
the door of the ante-chamber. where two soldiers had crossed their firelocks in 
order to stop her progress. The Queencommanded them to let her pass, and ad- 
ded promises of reward if they obeyed. Both the soldiers fell on their knees, 
and one of them said in Danish, ‘ Jt is a sad duty, but we must perform it. Our 
heads are answerable if we allow your majesty to pass.’ As no man, however, 
dared to lay hands upon the Queen, she stepped over the muskets, which were 
¢erossed, and ran, half wild along the corridor to the King’s apartment. She even 
forced her way into it by violence; but her enemies, aware that she might try to 
gain admittance and justly apprehensive of her influence over him, had taken the 
precaution of removing him, betimes, to another part of the palace, 

“ Exhausted by the agitation of her mind. and by such exertions of body, the 
Queen attempted no further resistance. She returned to her own chamber, 
where she was aided to dress herself, and informed that she must instantly quit 
Copenhagen. Rantzau had the insolence to say to her, alluding to his gouty feet, 
‘Vous voyez, madame, que mes piéds me manquent, mais mes bras sont libres, 
et j'en offrirai un a votre majesté, pour l’aides 4 monter en voiture.’ She was 
then put into a coach, which waited for her at the door, near the chapel of the pa- 
lace. Two ladies, a maid-servant, the little princess her daughter, and a major in 
the Danish service, got into the carriage with her. They took the road to Cronen- 
burg, a distance of about twenty-four miles, which, as they drove at a great rate, 
they soon reached, and in which fortress the Queen was confined.” 

“There was immured,’’ writes a contemporary author, “in the gloomy man 
sions of guilt and horror, a queen, whose personal charms and mental accomplish- 
ments would have inelted into compassion the heart of a ruflian. In this inhospit 
able fortress she had not even been permitted to have the necessary clothes to 
prepare herself against the severity of the weather in this frozen region: nor was 
she indulged with more conveniences in her apartments than those granted to crim- 
inals of the lowest station, but treated with the greatest indignity by unfeeling 
keepers and an insolent soldiery.’—Vol. [. pp. 244 to 247. 


The charges against the Queen were two; first, that of adultery with 





* Danish MS. quoted in‘ Brown’s Northern Courts.” — 

t This was indicated by a circumstance mentioned in a letter of Keith’s 
written before the Queen’s attempt :—* A few hundreds of Norwegian sailors, 
who had some demands of pay, and were unable to feed themselves in this dear 
capital, went three weeks ago, in a tumultuary, though deliberate manner, to de- 
mand justice at Hincholm—the King’s palace near Copenhagen. Upon the first 
promise of redress, they returned quietly to town, but it was easy to see what 
might have been effected by this handtull of men, if they had been led to 
the palace by a less pardonable impulse than hunger. The possibility of such 
an application is now manifest, as well as its impunity; and what is very impor- 
tant to the fortune of Struensee, it is generally believed that his boasted intrepi- 
dity forsook him upon the appearance of the sailors.” 

{ The well-known novelist, at that time Divisional Magistrate of Police in 
London, 

















Struensee, and next, a design to poison the King. Although they were 
altogether unsupported by evidence, the populace received them as it 
they were already proved; and this bad feeling was stimulated by 
wretches who were paid to cry out, “ Justice against Matilda !”—* Vivat 
Regina Juliana.” The Queen Dowager ruled the King and the kingdom, 
Frince Frederick was given the significant title of The Hereditary Prince, 
and the council, now composed of the enemies of the Queen, pronounced 
her, without even the form of a trial, guilty of adultery, and of having 
been privy to poison being administered to her husband. There appears 
to be no doubt that the intention of the conspirators was to put her to 
death. They perfectly well kaew the influence which she possessed 
with her weak and wavering husband, and that so long as she lived, her 
return to power would be, at any time, probable. This view is corro- 
borated by the authority of pee: Been Cox, who, after having twice vis- 
ited Denmark, and carefully inquired into the matter, expressed himself 
as well assured, that the Queen was “not only uncertain of the fate that 
awaited her, but had reason to apprehend that the party who arrested 
her meditated still more violent measures.” It was under such circum- 
stances that Keith, the English minister, forced his way into the council, 
and stood forward as the defender of the Queen ; he refuted the statements 
made against her, vindicated her innocence, denounced the vengeance of 
her nation, and threatened the bombardment of Copenhagen, if justice 
were not done to her, and, by his energy and firm demeanour, prevented 
them from passing a sentence which would have been, no doubt, prompt- 
ly carried into effect, He then despatched a messenger to England, and 
locked himself and his household up until the answer should arrive. Four 
tedious weeks elapsed, and the messenger returned, bearing his des- 
patches in a large, square packet. Keith, not without emotion, cut the 
strings, and the Order of the Bath fell at his feet. The insignia had been 
enclosed by the hands of George III. himself, who directed him to invest 
himself, and appear forthwith at the Danish court. His majesty had, 
with great delicacy, desired Lord Suffolk, the Secretary of State for For- 
eign affairs, to inform Colonel, now Sir Robert Murray Keith, that he 
chose the time previous to the issue of the uegotiations relative to the 
Queen of Denmark on purpose to distinguish his merit, independent of his 
success, and the distinction was the more signal, as there was, at that 
time, no stall vacant. It is right also to observe that the Order of the 
Bath, which has been since extended, was then confined to twenty-five 
knights, and only given to persons of the highest grades in the public ser- 
vices. 

To return to the principal characters of our tragedy : Struensee was- 
during his imprisonment, chained so closely that he could hardly sit up 
right on the sideof his bed, and he suffered the barbarous punishment of 
having first his right hand and then his head cut off. The aismal story of 
his closing days derives a deeper iaterest from the circumstance that 
amidst his misfortunes the early teaching of a pious father came back 
upon him, and that aided by these, and by the instructions and prayers 
ot the chaplain, a holy man, there is reason to believe that he dieda 
Christian. The case of the Queen will move the reader’s pity, as it 
once did the indignation of all Eagland. Her trial, which proceeded 
slowly, was held in secret ; and the Queen Dowager, who appeared to 
have regained all her ascendancy, assigned her, with ostentatious impar- 
tiality, the most celebrated advocate in Denmark. This like all her acts, 
had a double motive. The public, she hoped, would say, that if he could 
not show her to be innocent she must be guilty ; and as he was the ablest 
man of her party, and the oneon whom she could most rely, she ho 
to arrange with him so to conduct the cause of his client as that he might 
indirectly injure it. She understood the character of ber friend, and the 
demon artifice was successful. The name of this individual was Ubhl- 
dahl : we give it, as it would be wrong to deprive him of the infamy he 
deserves. After ail the trial was a failure ; the public, who had time to 
reflect, disbelieved the charges, and the Queen Dowager, whose original 
purpose was to have Matildia punished with death, and her children de- 
clared illegitimate, felt herself compelled to change the sentence to that 
of perpetual imprisonment in the remotest of the frozen regious of Jut- 
land. The case, as got up against the Queen, was before her trial sent 
over to London,and submitted to the most distinguished civilians of that 
day, who, though their opinions were taken separately, all agreed that so 
tar from affurding grounds for conviction, it did not sanction a presamp- 
tion of her guilt. The unhappy King of Denmark, during all this time, 
never once accused his queen of infidelity} _He, on the contrary, repeat 
edly avowed that she was worthy of abetter husband, and that his ex- 
cesses and irregularities justified the inditference she had long exhibited 
towards him. The Queen Dowager, however, counted so surely on his 
weakness that shehoped, at least to get him divorced from his wife. Had 
she succeeded, it would have been, as Walpole remarks, “ the unique in- 
stance of a divorce passed without the consent of either party.” In this, 
as in her other perils, Keith was the real defender and sole champion of 
the Queen. It is true that he knew he was supported hy the English 
government, and that he was enabled with perfect earnestness, to threat- 
en all Denmark with the vengeance of England. But it is also true that 
it was his judgment, energy, and firm demeanour, which made these 
threats etfective before an Buglish fleet appeared, too late perhaps to save 
Matilda. When we consider the daring and ambitious character of the 
Queen Dowager, and her ascendancy atthe moment, we are disposed to 
wonder that she did not incur all other hazards rather than that which 
was to ner the greatest—the letting her victim live. She knew that the 
King retained an atlection for his queen, and that her restoration to in- 
fluence, which would, of course, be followed by her ruin, and that of her 
friends, was, while she lived, atany time probable, The dangers of the 
alternative, of putting Matilda to death, might easily have appeared to 
her to be less. There was the bope that the English government, how- 
ever much it might threaten, would not, when the Queen of Denmark 
was ho more, make her case the cause of a national war; and there were 
again the chancesof Russian and French iaterference, aided by the fact 
that the leading men of the Revolution in Denmark were, and had long 
been, much in the interest of these powers. These views may enable us 
to appreciate, in some degree, the difficulties with which Keith had to 
contend in his endeavours towards saving the life of the young queen, 
and obtaining her liberty. Heat length compelled the government of 
Denmark to deliver her up into his hands, to consent to her residing in 
the electorate of Hanover, and to allow her a pension of £5,000 a-year ; 
and on the 27th of May, 1772, he had the heartfelt happiness of escort- 
ing ber through the gothic gates of Hamlet’s Castle, so long her prison, 
and of embarking with her on board an English frigate at Elsinore. Even 
the hour of her escape from Denmark was rendered in the highest de- 
gree distressing—she was obliged to give up her infant child, whom she 
nad until then nursed herself. 

“ She fondly pressed for some minutes the babe to her bosom, and bedewed it 
with a shower of tears ; she then attempted to tear herself away : but the voice, 
the smiles, the endearing emotions of the infant were claims that irresistibly drew 
her back At last she called up all her resolution, took her once more in her arms, 
with the impetuous ardour of distracted love, imprinted on the lips of the babe the 
farewell kiss, and returning ittothe attendant, exclaimed, “ Away, awsy, | now 
possess nothing here!’ ” 

This guiltless and more than widowed queen, resided for five years at 
Zell, in Hanover. where she was beloved, and where, her health having; 
been impaired by her misfortunes, she closed her painful life, on the 10th 
of May, 1775, at the early age of twenty-four. 

We have been led to give this outline of the story of Caroline Matilda, 
because the narrative of her life fills, as we have already said, a great por- 
tion of these volumes, and is of the deepest interest. The part which 
Keith took as ber defender, was the great achievement of his life, and 
jastly established his inflaence and his fame. He was soon afterwards 
— ambassador at Vienna, and held that high office until a few years 
before his death, wnich took place at his residence near London, on the 
7th of July, 1795. His memoirs and letters, now collected, form the best 
monument to his honourable name, and they are illustrated with a very 
remarkable industry, and great happiness of research. 


———— 


VOICES OF GREENWOOD. 
BY JOHN W. S. HOWS. 


Greenwood has its “ voices” —eloquent ones, intelligible to our common 
humanity, for they speak the universal language, ‘‘ that makes mankind 
akin.” Their teachings too are beautiful and impressive. How sugges- 
tive of pure taste are the “ tongues” that speak in her embowering “‘trees,” 
her winding glades, her sunny slopes, her mimic lakes, her sinuously ar- 
ranged and picturesque walks. These are all “ books” exquisitely illus- 
trated, where the finishing touches have been delicately laid in by the 
Great Artist of the Universe! And then what “ sermons,” ever preached 
by “stones,” can equal the expressive and solemn traths conveyed by the 
memorials reared by affection and respect, to snatch from ‘dumb forget- 
fulness” the remembrance of those who were once the objects of rever- 
ence or of love! Yes, Greenwood has its“ voices!” At all times, and 
in all seasons, every step within its hallowed precincts is vocal with the 
sounds of these eloquent and instructive monitors. The regeneratin 
breath of spring is freighted with their utterings; the soft south wind o 
summer is laden with their genial teachings; the hollow murmurings of 
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the autumnal breeze sighs forth their solemn warnings ; and the keen win- 
ter’s blast echoes with symbolical expression the truths these “ voices 
are made ‘o utter. From “morn till dewy eve,” in the broad glare of 
the meridian sunlight, aud under the mellow radiance of the “ chaste-eyed 
moon,” may be heard their whisperings, by all whose hearts are attuned 
to the reception of genial influences and holy imaginations. 

Are these voices as palpable to feeling as to sound? Can wearrest 
them in their “ airy flights ;" ‘and, giving to them the tangible form of 
“ types,” can we transfer them to oar “ fire-sides,” or carry them with us 
to “ the bustllng mart” and the sequestered haunt, or make them the com- 
panions of our wayfaring excursions? The experiment is worth the 
trial, albeit we may fail fully to translate their meaning, and may not suc- 
ceed in rendering their eloquent and impressive lessons with equal force 
and expression as when they are heard in their own appropriate temple. 

Yet to the single-hearted and the sincere, who go forth to Greenwood 
« to list to natare’s teachings” with simplicity of purpose and obedience 
of spirit, even our imperfect “ jottings’” may be expanded into finished 
volumes; and for the light-hearted and the unreflective we may per- 
chance recall many a transient thought and fleeting impression that would 
otherwise become obliterated by “ the corroding hand of time.” ' 

Letua put ourselves then in communication with these“ voices,” and 
endeavour to interpret their quiet, but sage like counsellings. Even afar 
off we may hear them, for, like the father of the returning prodigal, they 
come to meet us. You may hear their gentle whisperings, and see their 
influences, even in the crowded conveyances which transport the visi- 

tants to Greenwood. They are communing with that pale young mother, 
who is seeking to renew the torn-up springs of her love at the grave of 
her first born ; they are saddening the brow of the father at her side, and 
are drawing him, for the moment, from the cares and toils of incessant la- 
bour for the “‘ things of earth ;” they are opening anew the fountains of 
grief in the widowed and the fatherless ; they are sharpening the memo- 
ries to which affection, friendship and reverence cling, while journeying 
to the shrines of their respective pilgrimages. P 

Even the mere pleasure-seekers, as they come witbin the influence of 
these “‘ warning voices,” are less thoughtless; and levity is subdued un- 
der the power of their secret ministrations. How solemn and yet how 
beautifal are the lessons breathed into our mental ears, even on the thres- 
hold of this hallowed spot! We are treading the confines of that “ bourne 
from which no traveller returns’”’—the silent grave ; to which in the“ in- 
evitable hour” we all must be conveyed. How fitting a receptacle this 
for the soul-untenanted clay !—secure as it is from intrusion and desecra- 
tion—a set apart and sacred spot—guarded by the majesty of the law, 
and hallowed by the feelings and associatious which in all coantries have 
thrown around the “ sepulchre”’ the wgis of reverence and regard. 

The. voice of inspiration, first sounded in the Patriarchal ages and re- 
verberated through the periods of Mosaic and Christian dispensations, has 
hallowed the abodes of the dead, forbidding their desecration for pro- 
fane or mundane purposes. It is a principle, too, apparently instinctive 
in man to honour the resting-places of “ the departed.” The untutored 
Indian venerates the graves of his ancestors ; the rudest savage pays bom- 
age to the spot where lie the relics of his race. The mystic idolatry of 
Egypt expended its world-teaching science in giving an attempted im- 
mortality to the perishing remains of humanity, and their yet existing 
stupendous relics of architecture speak “ trampet-tongued” to us mod- 
erns, how they venerated the memory of “ the departec.’” The refined 
and polished natious of Greece and Rome exhausted the resources of art 
to testify their regard tor the “‘ honoured dead.” The disciples of Ma- 
homet hold their sepulchres in reverence; the worshippers of Bramah, 
the devotees of Confucius and Fo, the adorers of the Grand Lama, the 
believers in Zoroaster, and the Persian Fire-worshippers ; the children of 
Woden, and the ignorant adorer of the “ Fetish God”—all have testified 
an honoured regard for the burial places of the dead. 

It is this sacred impulse of our nature, sanctioned by the approval of 
inspiration, that makes these modern oruamented cemeteries such inter- 
esting expository features of the spirit of our age. The cupidity of mo- 
dera improvement cannot touchthem. They, at least, are preserved from 
the experimental process of utilitarianism. New-York may rush on to its 
destined gigantic altitude, and its torrent-like progress may transform 
temples raised to the worship of the living God into seats of the “ mo- 
ney-changers’’ and marts of traffic, and time-nonored grave-yards may be 
trampled by her busy crowds, yet ‘‘ Greenwood” is there, clothed in its 
sacred prerogative of exclusive privileges, secure from innovation and 


anew loan, issued by the Austrian Government. Now is the time for the friends 
of peace and disarmament to raise their voices in condemnation and exposure of 
the system by which Austria and the other powers maintain their enormous arm 
ies, and carry war und destruction not only into their own provinces, but into the 
territories of their neighbours. A public meeting should be immediately called 
in London to denounce this attempt to levy upon the savings of peaceful industry 
the means of paying Haynau and his Croats for their butcheries in Brescia, and 
their atrocities in Hungary. There is not a friend or admirer of the oppressed 
and slandered Magyars or Italians who will not press forward to swell the chorus 
of execration at this audacious proposal to borrow from the European public the 
money with which to pay the price of successful violence and injustice. Itis a 
matter upon which every man is called to express his opinion, for all of us are, by 
the terms of the prospectus, invited to become subscribers for the loan. Is there 
a Jew in London who will not be eager to attend such a meeting, to repudiate all 
connexion with the projected loan, and to denounce the authors of those atrocities 
against his co-religionists at Buda-Pesth—atrocities in which Haynau has surpass- 
ed everything that has occurred since the persecutions of the middle ages? J 
will be in Town on Thursday to meet a committee of the friends of peace. and if 
it be decided to hold a meeting, I shall be there to take a part in it, and believe 
me, Faithfully yours, 
“E. Fry, Esq. RICHARD CoBDEN.”’ 
This odd jumble of philauthropy and intolerance drew forth the fol- 


lowing article :— 


There is an inconsistency which is peculiar to platform agitation. Men 
are so habituated by it to substitute names for things—phrases for mean- 
ings—that they often contradict by their conduct the whole tenoar of 
their writings and speeches. The Peace Society is a great stumbling 
block in this way. Its topics are so obvious that they betray men into a 
fatul fluency; and the cheers which this fluency provokes excite an ar- 
dour which is quite incompatible with the subject of the oratur’s eulogy, 
Whoever has heard any of the great guns at Exeter-hall firiog away in 
glorification of peace might have imagined at first that it was a feu-de joie 
in honour of war. ‘The attitude and voice of Mr. Bricut, for example, 
are those of a bargeman challenging a prize-fighter, or a navvy defying a 
policeman. He sings of peace as gently as a lion might roar of love. 
And it is curious that the most warlike adjurations and denunciations 
always ‘ tell” the most with a peace audience. 

It appears that this society is to hold a great gathering in London some 
day next month. Mr. Convey and Mr. Burrirr will attead to testify the 
pacitic disposition of the French people, and the cousisteacy of Mc. Gir- 
anpin. Mr. Evisu Borer will vouch for the non-aggressive sentiment 
otcitizens of the United States. Doubtless illustrious Germans and [tal- 
ians will be present to bear witness to their unqualified tranqaillity 
which reigns in Austria, Rome, and Lombardy, and to repudiate, on behalf 
of their countrymen, all aspirations for vague nationalities and the pre- 
dominance of castes. The Prince of Cantino, too, may likewise be there, 
to favour the company with a practical commentary on the difference 
between the amusement of mining the Vatican or creating a Republic, 
and that of comparing the little blue magpie vf Spain to the little blue 
magpie of Siberia And the audience will cheer, stamp, and applaud, 
just as they would have cheered aud stamped had they met to sympathise 
with Hungarian warriors or Polish Revolutionists ! 

That nothing might be wanting to give it all the eclat of inconsistenc y, 
Mr. Cospen writes a sort of advertisement for the meeting. The text 
upon which he writes is the prospectus lately issued by the Austrian 
Government for raising anew loan. Now, this is one of the most ordinary 
commercial transactions possible. It is, as a commercial, a pacific traus- 
action. Itis one in which merchants, bankers, and brokers are eminently 
concerned. It is a mere matter of trade. As such it should provoke no 
man’s bile; least of all that of a man who regards baying aud selling, 
lending and borrowing, as the ends and objects of human existence. But 
Mr. Cospen—strange te say—is highly indignant that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment should propose to borrow money; and still more that it should 
issue a prospectus of its intentions in Great Britain;—but, most of all, 
that any British subject should be thonght likely to lend. Accordingly, 
he calls on “ the frieuds of peace and disarmament to raise their voices in 
condemnation of the system”’ of borrowing money and paying interest for 
it. In other words, a vast number of persons who have no money to lend, 
and would be unable to borrow any, are to be convoked for the purpose 
of raising a silly cry against certain commercial negotiations in which they 
have no concern whatsoever. And this is done by way of encouraging 
the pursuits of peace and the triumphs of commerce! 





preserved from future desecration. And there, too, may be traced the 
progress of modera refinement, fitly assuming the task of modelling public 
taste, by fostering a love for the beautiful, as exhibited in the combination 
of nature ornamented by Art. 

In a country like this, where every man may aspire to become the 
owner of a “ homestead,” and where wealthy proprietors possess domains 
equal in extent to the largest baronial estates of Europe, the cultivation 
of a taste for ornamental: gardening seems almost to become a duty, for 
who will deny the humanizing tendencies of such pursuits? Greenwood 
is actually a‘ Capability Brown,” quite as eloquent as the great modern 
expounder of the advantages of landscape gardening. How many an 
embowered residence, and how many a picturesquely ornamented gar- 
den, that adds beauty to our country, may owe their origin to the same 
cause! And what genial home-influences may not have been first awa- 
kened into action by a contemplation of the beauties of Nature and Art, 
which are so admirably blended ia these ornamented resting-places of 
the loved and honored dead ! . 

If the “ voices of Greenwood,” are thus suggestive of feelings of rever- 
ence to the memories of our race; if they foster those hamanizing influ- 
ences, which are generated by pure and refined tastes, how solemuly im- 

ressive are other lessons they convey! Not alone do they say, in the 
anguage of the poet— 
“Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
But they speak to us of the busy world, its conflicts and its toils, teaching 
us not only how todie, but how to live; they arm us for the contests ot 
this world’s strifes, aud as we linger over the evidences of frail mortality 
around us, these “ voices” ‘‘ point the moral and adorn the tale” which 
“gculpture-decked” memorials bat imperfectly convey.— Home Journal. 
—— 


RECIPE FOR A FASHIONABLE NOVEL. 
BY AN ENGLISH AUTHORESS. 

Take your hero and heroine and put them on to simmer, taking care 
they do not boil over during the first volume. 

Take care to throw in a sufficient quantity of dukes and duchesses, and 
season plentifully with Almacks, the Operas, and Devonshire House. 

Some literary celebrities might be added, but they must not be too 
pungent. 

A pound and a-half of Love, an ounce of jealousy, and three or four 
drops of morality just to give it a consistence—but be careful not to 
put too much, or it might turn out heavy. 

To prevent this, sprinkle it over with plenty of small talk, (if you 
can procure any wit, s0 much the better) and lard it well with quota- 
tions, French phrases, and incidents which need have nothing to do with 
the story. You may flavour with a /ittle sentiment, but take care it is 
not romantic, or poetical, otherwise the whole might ferment. A spice 
of impropriety, and a crime or two, if well glazed over, would be an 
es as & sauce piquante. 

fter having well stirred and strained, you may pour all the personazes 
into a country seat or Park, and leave the ingredients to work together 
during the second volume. Be sure you pat in a Country Ball, an elec- 
tion, private Theatricals, and moonlight walks in plenty. You should 
then begin to consider how you meau it to turn out, and let the Plot 
thicken. If it be to end well, and all is to be cleared up like a calves 
foot jelly, the most approved method is for the hero and heroine to meet 
in the first volume, quarrel in the second, and marry ia the third. Bat if 
the other plan, more jike an Italian Cream, be adopted, your heroine 
should marry towards the end of the first volume, fall in love in the se- 
cond, and elope in the third. You may either kill her or not, as it suits 
you. 

Having determined this point, spin it out and strain to the utmost, then 
butter the dish well with flattery of other popular authors, garnish the 
heads of the Chapters with German aad [talian mottos, and it will be sure 
to turn out to your wishes, 

—_—@— 


MR. COBDEN AND LIBERAL DICTATION. 


Notwithstanding this worthy gentleman's ludicrous mistakes in his es- 
timate of the power of the Russian Gov2rament, as sét forth at a certain 
Hungarian Meeting in London, be is again before the British public with 
an attack upon the freedom of the commercial community. His letter, 
and the article following it are worth putting on record. 

“ Oaklands, Surrey, Sept. 25, 1849. 


This, of course, is very foolish and very ridiculous. But it is worse 
than this. Mr. Corpen’s letter does not only suggest that which is false, 
but recommends that which is uujust. We leave it to men of knowledge 
and experience to pronounce upon the political sagacity which compre- 
hends in one class the Magyar and the Italian characters, or to the for:ner 
people to resent the ignorance which would confound them with the lat- 
ter. Mr. Cospen set out upon his travels late in life, and may therétvre 
be forgiven for knowing less about these mattersthan men much younger 
in years. But what shall be said about the tone of menace with which 
he ventures to insult the whole mercantile body? “ A public meeting,” 
Mr. Cospen writes, “should be immediatsly called in London to de- 
nounce this attempt to levy upon the earnings oi peaceful industry the 
means of paying Haynav and his Croats for their butcheries in Breschia 
and their atrocities in Hungary.” If this means anything, it means that 
private capitalists are to bedeterred by public intimidation from laying 
out their money as they think proper. Of all the bigoted proposals that 
ever issued from the pen of a public man, this is the most bigoted. And 
its author—of all people in the world—is the champion and victor of the 
free trade cause; the man whose watchword has been Jaissez-feire—who 
has expounded the doctrine of free labour, free trade, free capital till he 
was hoarse. What achangeis here,my master! But three short years 
since, and there was hardly a platform or hustings in the kingdom that did 
notring with indignant condemnation of the shameful policy which pre- 
vented a man from sending his goods to the best markei. The manutac- 
turers were oppressed by cruel and unjust legislation. Thecitizen was 
oppressed by it. Capital was hampered, labour was fettered by it. [t was 
the most tyrannical, the most iniquitous, the most impious policy to re- 
strict the free circulation of commodities and labour. There was no 
mischief which it did not cause. It was at the bottom of the Swine tires. 
the Chartist riots, and the Essex or Lincolnshire poisonings. Now, after 
three years, Mr. Cospen finds it convenient to change his tone. That 
which it was criminal fur a Parliament of landowners to do to the mer- 
chants or manufacturers, it is perfectly pardonable in a motley crowd of 
persons who are neither manufacturers nor landowners to do toward tha 
capitalists of England. The money ofa capitalist is his stock-in-trade. 
He has a right te sell it where best he can, and for such profit as he can, 
so loug as he contravenes no laws ofhis country. Any London merchant 
or banker is perfectly at liberty to negotiate a loan with any foreiga 
Power, just as uch as any Manchester er Stockport manufacturer is at 
liberty to send his calicoes to whatever foreign country he likes. Hither- 
to there has been no doubt on such a point. 
But now we have a new eraanda new code of international law. A 
loan is to be no longer a thing of debtor and creditor, of principal and 
interest; but of sentiment. Itis no longer a matter of business between 
two parties—the borrower and the lender. It is made the subject of 
public curiosity, public disquisition, and public censure. Meetings are 
threatened with the avowed vubject of ‘‘ swelling achorus of indignation” 
at a man’s obedience to the tirst law of common sense and political 
economy. We had ane the platform system had gone far enough 
already. It has corrupted the language—it has vitiated the taste—it has 
warped the judgments of Englishmen; butupto this moment we were 
not aware that it attempted to meddle with their money affairs, and dis- 
pose of the contents of their coffers. Mr. Cospren iatroduces a new 
epoch into its annals. 
And tor what purpose is all this prying, bullying, and indignation to be 
expended? For peace! For peace, forsooth! Is the peace of Europe 
to be turthered by fettering the hands of European capitalists? Is the 
peace of Europe to be furthered by raising an agitation in the metropo- 
lis of England against a Power with which England, if not in alli- 
ance, is on friendly terms? Is the peace of Europe to be promoted by a 
passive sympathy with the unknown champions of a misapprehended and 
unexamined cause? Is it to be promoted by the speeches of men who 
can safely vent their good wishes through the columns of the press at a 
distance of 800 miles from the scene of war, but who devoutly eschew 
hard blows and gunshot wounds, whether for Hungariaus, or Italians, or 
any other people ? Is it to be promoted by inspiring a conquered people 
with the delusive hope that the drab-coloured gentry of Exeter-hall will 
fight for them and pay for them as well as pray and speak for hem? Is 
itto be promoted by keeping alive the embers of a decrepit hostility 
and perpetuating the miseries of a hopeless contest? Is it to be promo- 
ted by weakening and dividing the only empire that stands between 
Eastern Europe aud anarchy ? Is it to be promoted by leaving Bohemia 
and Hungary, the Tchechs, the Sclaves, aud the Magyars to enter on a 
cycle of national wars? Is it to be promoted by leaving the people of 
Lombardo-Venetian italy to cut each other's throats in some stupid and 
treacherous attempt to effect what they call the regeneration of Italy? 
[sit to be promoted by fostering feudalism ian Hungary, Communism :? 
Italy, and national jealousies in Austrian Germany? If it could be far- 





“My dear Sir—I have this moment read in a London paper the prospectus for 


thered by any of these means, Mr. Cospen has hit upon the best policy 





for effecting this. But, as it is not, we 
offends common sense, common 


Sept. 28. 


) cao only say that his letter alike 
justice, aad political economy.— Times, 





INDIA. 


The north-west frontier is perfectly tranquil, to all appearances, at 
present. Letters from Peshawur state that even our restless neighbours, 
the Khyberries, have abstained of late from their accustomed predato 
excursions, and had indeed, at a large council of the tribes recent! as 
sembled, come to the sensible but rather surprising d epee yi ° 

: ; ib g determination ‘ to 
hold out the hand of friendship to the Feringhees.”” Camels and oth 
animals that had undergone the process of lifting one 

ing by these hereditary 

robbers weeks before, bave been repentantly restored, and things promi 
to continue on the most amicable footing. This sudden dis = of ond 
esty and friendship is said to owe its origin to a threat teen f ‘ 
. ; pk eel : yed to them 
from Major Lawrence, that “if thieving went on, a force would certain- 
ly be sent into the mountains to destroy their hamlets.” Affvhan virtue 
«ny more than that of their more civilized neighbours, will not bear a 
close scratiny. As regards Cashmere, we noted last month that seem- 
ingly well authenticated ramours were afloat of a disturbance of our re- 
lations with Gholab Singh ; that a demand had been made upon him for 
a surrender of his heavy artillery, with which he felt a very natural re. 
luctance to comply, and that the anticipated consequence was a Cashmere 
campaign next cold season. Similar ramours of military preparations in 
progress, the object ot which was the subjugation of the supposed re- 
fractory Maharajah of this pleasant valley, have been current during the 
mouth, bnt have been again positively denied. The Delhi Gazette, a usy- 
ally well-informed journal, has flatly contradicted the story of the request 
for the guus, and Gholab Singh’s refesal to deliver them; while a Bom- 
bay journal, on the authority of letters from Scinde and Peshawur, statos 
that great apprehension prevailed of a war with Gholab Singh; that near. 
ly the whole of the steamers belonging to the Indus flotilla had been or- 
dered up, so that there would be one or more in each of the great tribu- 
taries of the [ndus. The rumour was also mentioned that nearly all the 
disbanded Sihks had sought service with the Chief of Juammoo, and that 
the arms so unwisely sold by us at the place where they were surrender- 
ed had been purchased up for future wars and are once more in the hands 
of our old assailants. 

Various reports alsv prevail on the subject of Gholab Singh’s resources, 
some representing him as well furnished with all the munitions of war, 
and prepared to maintain a determined streggle, while others describe 
him as altogether destitute of the means of a protracted resistance. In 
the midst of this incertitude one may satisfactorily rely on the atteation 
of the Government of India to the progress of atfuirs, and our prepara- 
tion for any issue that may occur. 

The Panjab generally continues tranquil, but furnishes no item of in- 
terest for our present budget. The Punjab division under Sir Walker 
Gilbert is said to contain upwards of 54,000 rank and file, amply sufli- 
cient tu secure peace. In one letter from this quarter we find it stated 
that “the Sikhs are numerous enough and willing enough to fight, but 
they have no heads, no guns, and no money.” The principal news from 
the city of Lahore relates to the prevalence of sickness among the troops 
stationed there, owing chiefly to the crowded state of the barracks and 
their insalabrious situation. 

Simla still continues the residence of the Harl and Countess of Dal- 
housie, the Commander-in-Chief, and Lord and Lady Gough. Sir Charles 
Napier has been coming out “ characteristically ” in his remarks on the 
proceedings of various courts-martial submitted to him for confirmation. 
His caustic pen spares no rank; Presidents and Judge-Advocates find in 
the responsibilities and dignity of their offices no shelter from the wither- 
ing remarks of his Excellency, should they afford him the slightest open- 
ing. 

The proceedings in connexion with the Benares Bank have terminated 
in a resolution, on the part of the shareholders, to wind up tbe affairs of 
the institution under a committee. Colonel Pew, the principal director 
and shareholder, the oriental double of King Hudson, has filed his 
schedule in the Insolvent Court for the trifling amount of 26 lacs of ru- 
pees ! 

The Bombay ducks have been enjoying their south-west Monsoon, if 

incessant rain for days together may be ranked under the head of enjoy- 
meuts. The latest date we have received from the Western Presidency 
isthe 4th inst. A large amount of speculation has been indulged in re- 
garding the successor to Sir Willoughby Cotton, whose resignation has 
been accepted by the Home Authorities. It is generally understood that 
Sir W. Gomm is to “have the refusal’”’ of the post, and if he declines it, 
that it will be conferred on a Company’s officer; but whether Sir W. 
Gilbert or Sir Joseph Thackwell is to be the fortunate man is involved in 
that mist of uncertainty in which these important questions are generally 
wrapped up to non-official eyes. Some heretically disposed individuals 
have ventured to doubt whether any such luck is ia store for Company’s 
service as a Commander-in-Chiefship. 
A general order, issued under directions from the Court of Directors, 
raisin; the standard of literary attainments for the office of interpreter tc 
regiments serving in this Presidency, has roused the bile of the officers of 
the Madras Army. The order in question prescribes that no officer shall 
in future be appointed to the interpretership of a corps who has not 
passed an examination in either the Tamil or Teloogoo language, in addi- 
tion to that at present requisite in Hindustani. This arrangement will en- 
tail upon aspirants for regimental staff emolaments much additional |a- 
bourand expense, and the outcry against it is proportiouably vigorous.— 
Madras Paper, August 13. 


Scinpe Prize Money.—A second and final distribution of Scinde 
prize money has been ordered. The amount for division after various 
deductions, including one of 2,73,677 rs. for Sir Charles Napier's addi- 
tional sixteenth of the former instalment, is 10.89,360 rs., of which Sir 
Charles takes an eighth, or 1,36,170 rs. The entire amount of the con- 
queror’s share of the spoils of Scinde is 6,83,522 rs., very little short of 
the £70,000 at which it has been estimated. 


Cxiwa.—The local occurrences of the month offer little matter for com- 
ment. The weather has continued sultry, and while the Northern dis- 
tricts of China are flooded and much of the young crop destroyed, the 
south has been unusually dry and the rice crop injured for the lack of 
moisture. Notwithstanding the heat, the colony is tolerably healthy ; 
the troops in particular are in excellent health; last year Her Majesty’s 
95th regiment lost 31 men between the Ist of June and the 20th July ; 
on the latter date 91 were in hospital and about 100 convalescent and 
unfit for duty. This summer, so far the deaths are few, and the patients 
in hospital under the usual average. This is extremely satisfactory, and 
encourages us to believe that in 1848 the garrison was visited with one 
of those malignant fevers which occasionally make their appearance in 
all tropical countries. As the fever was almost entirely confined iv the 
Marray barracks, the damp land-locked site of the building may have 
provoked it, and its virulence may also have been increased by causes 
which have in some degree been removed.—Friend of China, Ju’y 25. 


Jaran.—Her Majesty’s ship Mariner, Captain Matheson, has returned 
to Shanghae from Jedco, in Japan. Her appearance there created at first 
some litte alarm. A large body of armed boats surrounded her day and 
night. The greatest politeness, however was shown to Captain Matheson, 
and on his leaving the vessel was towed out of the harbour by Govern- 
ment boats. It is not known whether any political or commercial arrange- 
ment was entered upon with the Japanese. 

Peritovus Yacut Race at Bompay.—The long pending race between 
the two yachts, Wave and Blue Bell, came off on Saturday afternoon, but 
terminated in a sad disaster, which nearly proved fatal to all those on 
board the first-named boat. The weather, when the vessels started, was 
rough and squally, and to attempt the contest en such a day was obvious- 
ly a very perilous enterprise. Actuated, however, by a keen passion for 
sport, and by aspirited rivalry, the owners of the boats determined to 
brave the apparent danger, and carry out their object. The start took 
place at two o’clock, and the Wave rounded the flag-boat one minute and 
a half before the Blue Bell, bat the moment that the boats * hauled their 
wind,” the superiority of the latter on tnis tack was seen by her gradu- 
ally coming up with the Wave, slightly weathering her, and tacking to 
windward, when the Wave wore round. Both boats now stood over to 
the westward, the Blue Bell fast forereaching. After some little while, 
the vessel just named again tacked, and fetched a long way to windward 
of the Wave. In this position of affairs, the weather, which had been 
all along much too rough to be agreeable, grew a great deal worse, and 
a very hard squall was seen to be coming up, for which it was necessary 
fur the boats to prepare. The gentlemen on board the Blue Bell, we be- 
lieve, (consisting of Mr. Howard, Captain Gillett, and Lieutenant Rennie 
I.N.), resolved on giving up the contest, and ——- Mr. Keys—who, 
with Mr. Cork, a pilot, was on board the Wave—had no thought of go- 
ing back, but in shifting the sheets to prepare for the squall, the man 
ordered to disengage the ropes appears to have bungied in his task, and 
the wind consequently took both sails with tremendous force, and the 
boat capsized—the Lascar who had caused the disaster jumping over. 
board the moment he saw she was going. There were now fourteen per- 








sons thrown intoa high and foaming sea—the wind blowing, and the rain 
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1849. 


iving, with the utmost fary. There was no hope for the boat, for it 
poeta, oo bullast was ine by ropes, and as soon as she upset, she 
went down like a shot. The twelve Lascars swam round the two Earo- 
8; they cut and stripped off the clothes of Mr. Keys, while in the 
water, with the greatest alacrity; and they did their best also to disen- 
gage Mr. Cork of the heavy garments which he wore, and which added 
greatly to his danger. , 
In this, however, they were not very successfal, and as the pilot was a 
much less expert swimmer than his companion, it was necessary thata 
considerable number of the natives should keep coustantly beside him, to 
prevent him fromsinking. The party once attempted to swim iu the di 
rection of a vessel which they saw some little distance from them ; but 
they cou!d not near her, and as they were some three miles from shore, in 
a high sea,and with the weather occasionally so thick that they could not 
see six yards before them, it ishardly surprising that they should have 
given themselves up as lost. Notwithstanding the impression that all 
must goto the bottom, the greatest coolness and presence of mind ap- 
pears to have prevailed. The natives in particular behaved nobly ; aud 
they gave their assistance to the “Sahibs” with a degree of energy, aud 
an absence of all selfish feeling, which contrasted strongly with the usual 
traits of the native character, as displayed ia times of difficulty and dan- 
ger. Unexpected help was now at hand. The Blue Bell was returuing, 
and providentially bore down upon the track of the lost Wave—the dis- 
aster to which, owing to the thickness of the weather, she had not wit- 
nessed. ‘Tbe crew was seen struggling in the water, and every man was 
picked upand saved. Mr. Keys was soon “ all right” again, and the na- 
tives, we believe, were unhurt. Mr. Cork, however, had swallowed a 
good deal of salt water, aud he continued for some time very ill. Perhaps 
men were never in more imminent danger of a watery grave , for had 
the Blue Bell not come so opportunely and unexpectedly to their rescue, 
nothing could have saved them from destruction. It seems tu us that to 
attempt to sail boats in such weather,betokens a degree of temerity which 
only the requirements of duty could justify, aad whichis quite anwar- 
rantable in the pursuit of mere pleasure. We hope in future there will 
be no more such temptings of Providence.” —Bombay Telegraph and Cou- 


rier, July 30. 








Tue Inisu Fisnertes.—The report, recently issued of the Commission- 
ers of Public Works in [reland furnishes an interesting account of the 
resent state of the fisheries inthat country. Previously to the late fam- 
ine the development of individaal labour in this branch of enterprise was 
steadily progressing, and the advantage of the withdrawal of bounties 
had been strikingly manifested, but the paralysis which then came on 
seemed to threateu the destruction of the entire trade. Itappears, so far 
as the imperfect registry can be depended on, that the number of men 
and boys employed in the fisheries in 1830 under the stimulus of bounties 
and loan fands was 64,771, that the first effect of a removal of these bouu- 
ties was a depression to 54,119, that the subsequent hea‘thy reaction of 
independen? exertion carried the total up to 93,073, at which it stood in 
1845, and that since the famine it has been reduced to70,011. The efforts 
of the Commissioners for the repair of the last revulsion have chiefly been 
directed to the maintenance of peace amongst the fishermen, to the im- 
provemeut of suitable roads and harbours, and to the diffusion of practical 
knowledge of the best modes of capturing and curing, it being rightly 
felt that interference in any other form could only prove injurious. The 
experiment for the establishment of caring stations was carried on by 
an advance of 5,000/. from the Reproductive Loan Society; and itis re- 
marked that, bearing in mind that it was conducted not under the ordi- 
nary rules of a commercial speculation, but as an educational example to 
promote, as it were, rival establishments, that seven stations were formed, 
buildings erected, salt, tackle, &c., imported, numerous people employed 
during a period of more than two years at full wages, aud that a sum of 
9002. uow remains to be returned to the Treasury, the result will not be 
considered unfavourable. The Commissioners, indeed, are of opinion that 
the details of their operations are quite sufficient to demonstrate the profits 
that might be made “if the matter were undertaken with all the zeal, 
knowledge, individual energy and watchfulness which private enter- 
prise would bring to it as a commercial speculation,”’ and they add that 
the example they have set has already been followed to an extent they 
could not have anticipated. ‘It has been found that in the most remote 
places fish can be cured in a manner equal to any produced in any other 
country, that the curing-house supplies the want of a local market for sur- 
plus produce, and, in fine, that the first step has been taken, the trade 
commenced, and the foundation laid for permanent improvement.”— 
Times, Sept.7. 
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ACALLISTER’S TEMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT—CHINESE ASSEMBLY 
KOOMS. Seventh series ot Magical Soirees, Monday, October 22d, and every even- 
ing during the week, willbe given the Enchanted Palace,ia Two Dreams; Dream'Ist, the 
Card and Lemon,the Canary, Doll and Lady, Chinese Confectioner, Lesson for Ladies. 
Receipt for making Cream, a Robbery discovered, The Devil’s Ducats, the Harlequin ; 
Dream 2d, Invisible and Visible Plumes, Marvellous Basket, Spanish Dictionary, Present in 
Expectation, Portfolio; toconciude with the wonderful feat of Sleeping in the Air, by Ma- 
dame Macaillister. 
Admission 25 cents, Reserved sofa seats 50cents. Children half-price. Commences at 
71-2, An afternoon performance every Saturday at 3 o’clock. 





R. DEMPSTER?S last Entertainment, but one, [prior to visiting his native country] 
will be given atthe BROADWAY TASERNACLE, on Monday Evening, October 22d, 
including the following Songs :—“ The Dark Eye has lefius’”—* Song of Indian Woman”— 
“ Those we Love’—* The Rainy Day”—* My Boy Tammy”—“ What can an Old Man do but 
Die”—“ The Imprisoned” —* The Dying Child and Angel of Death’—* Oh! Poortith Cauld 
and restless Love”—" Highland Mary”—* Mary in Heayen”—“ Duncan Gray”—and his pop- 
ular Cantata, The May Queen, in three parts. 
Tickets 50 cents. Tocommeance at 8 o'clock. 





DIED.—In London, on the 23d of September lest, Mr. THOMAS WOODHEAD, of the 
firm of J. & T. Woochead, of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-2. 


TENE AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1849. 











The Niagara, Steamer, of the 6th inst arrived at Halifax on Wednesday 
morning, but at the time we write she is not yet in this port. We have 
therefore to trust again to the telegraphic reports. By these we find, that 
though great pelitical events may appear to be forthcoming, nothing of 
great importance has absolutely occurred. In fact, so far as Earope 
generally is concerned, our summary might assume almost a negative 
character, and read thus. The Ozar has not declared war against Tur- 
key for refusing to deliver up the political refugees from Hungary. Pius 
IX. has not returned to Rome, has not flung himself into the arms of the 
absolutists, and has certainly not taken the liberal advice tendered him 
at the eleventh hour by the President of the French Republic. France 
has not exhibited any war-threatening excitement at the dismissal of her 
Minister to Washington. These items of continental news may however 
be qualified. There is scarcely time yet to know how the views and pui- 
poses of the Emperor of Russia may be affected by the firm determina- 
tion of the Sultan, and by the coalition of England and France to sustain 
him, if matters be pushed to extremity. The fact that such a coalition 
has been made seems to be admitted, nor could anything else have been 
expected. Notwithstanding habitual jealousy, national differences, and 
Constant rivalry, the mere show of any serious intent on the part of the 
Czar to make war upon Southern or Western Europe, must cordially 
unite the French and the English Cabinets. 

The despatch of a strong naval force to the Mediterranean by the joint 
powers is spoken of and the embodiment of the Turkish forces on the 
Russian frontier; we confess, however, we do not look with any appre- 
hension upon the prospect of so fearful a war as might ensue if collision 
took place, 48 some of our contemporaries think it must. With an iron 
will and a chivalrous courage, the Autocrat of all the Russias combines 
more political sagacity than he sometimes is supposed to possess. He is 
brave to the last degree, but he is wary withal ; and the same tact which 
induces him to coquet with Republican America which he detests, and to 
parade his employment of her artisans and her men of science, will in- 
duce him to pause ere he beard the combined power of England snd 
France. Though Mr. Cobden did underrate the colossal resources of the 
Emperor Nicholas, he still nas his assailable points. Weneed not go 
over the ground; but we repeat our impression that this storm will 
blow over, though diplomatic intercourse has ceased at Constantinople 


per cents. in London were quoted at 924 on Friday the 5th iast., is more 
significant than a dozen leading articles. 
The attempted and unnatural cordiality between France and Russia has 
thus been very short-lived ; and we read that General Lamoriciére, the 
French special minister to the Czar, received with so much distinction ut 
Warsaw, has been compelled to retire from St. Petersburgh without even 
being accorded the honour of an interview. The National Assembly is 
again in session, 
The fortress of Comorn is said to have surrendered to the troops of 
Austria, and there is a rumour that Gorgey, commonly stigmatised as 
the betrayer of the Hungarians, has been shot by Count Edmund Zicky, 
seeking thus to avenge the death of his own brother, executed by a de- 
cree of Gorgey. 
The French army of occupation remains in Rome, playing fast and loose 
between Republicanism and Despotism, and fulfilling what M. de Toc. 
querille complacently calls its glorious mission: its original purpose aud 
probable destiny being altogether beyond the comprehension of lookers 
on. A Papal Manifesto, we heard last week, had been published and 
posted on the walls of Rome, professing to grant a general amnesty ; but 
it was unfortunately accompanied by such a host of exceptions that the 
Romans considered it as a fresh grievance, and the French troops aided in 
pulling it down. 
Great Britaty,—We give precedence to foreign affairs, Lecaase Eng- 
land is materially involved therein, and because there is nothing in home 
politics that can properly be set down as news. It is a melancholy fact 
that distress, agitation, and agrarian violence in Ireland have been for 
years past of such frequent occurrence, that the eye hurries over their 
record as a subject too painful todwell upon. No reasonable man ex- 
pected that the temporary excitement produced by the genial visit of 
the Queen would leave any lasting effects. In the South and West, we 
are sorry to say, there has been latterly much of irritation, and even of 
conflict between landlord and tenant, there have been forcible carryings 
off of crops, and wholesale evictions of tenantry, all mingled with ramours 
and evidences of secret sovieties and insane political movements. There 
is cause for apprehension when misery is so rife. Starvation, insurrec- 
tion, suppression, and administration of the law, are not suitable items of 
intelligence to emanate from an integral portion of the British Empire in 
this century. Who will immortalise himself by finding a remedy ? 
To set off against this unwelcome paragraph, we have the welcome 
news that the cholera has again very materially abated—in fact, that it is 
rapidly disappearing. 

The Queen returned from Scotland to her Marine Villain the Isle of 
Wight, on the 29th ult.; baving passed a night at Howick Hall, the seat 
of Earl Grey, on her journey Southwards. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 

Many a British heart will beat high with pleasurable excitement, 
ou hearing that the Niagara brings the following most interesting an- 
nouncement. The steamer not having arrived whilst we write, we must 
content ourselves with copying the telegraphic report verbatim, and with 
expressing the most earnest trust that there is real foundation for the 
gleam of hope thus unexpectedly thrown upon the mysterious fate of 
our long-absent and gallant countrymen. The Admiralty are too well 
acquainted with the general locseness of ‘native’ reports, to have made 
public the announcement here hinted at, without duly weighing its credi- 
bility. The telegraph says, 

“ A communication from the Lords of Admiralty, under date of October 4th, 
states, hopes are entertained that the news brought by Captain Parker, of the 
True Love, arrived at Hull from Davis's Straits, of Sir Joun FRANKLIN’s ship, 
having been seen by the natives, as late as Marc! last, beset by the ice in Prince 
Regent's Inlet, is not without foundation. From the same source, reports have 
been received that Sir JoHN (JAMEs) Ross’s ships are in the South of Prince Re- 
gent's Inlet, and that the vessels of both Expeditions are safe This hope is 
somewhat strengthened by the telegraphic message to the Admiralty ,—since re- 


¢ vived,—of the Mayor of Hull, where the Z'rue Love arrived last March [day 
uf the week.]’’ 


We may add that Regent’s Inlet is accessible from both North and 
South, and that it is one of the particular spots where ‘competent 
judges recommended the prosecution of an active search for the missing. 





Tue Convict Question.—This matter assumes a graver and graver as- 
pect, one which, apart from its promotion of difficulties between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, claims for ita large share of the attention of 
philanthropists and statesmen. The great colonial settlements of Austra- 
lia are not willing that they should longer continue to be distinguished 
by the opprobious epithet of penal, The attempt of the Whig Govern- 
men of England to convert the Cape of Good Hope into a prison-house, 
though commenced by the introduction of a choicely assorted single car- 
go, has been met by the unanimous and stern refusal of the colony to sub. 
mit to this degradation. To retreat from Australia to the Cape would 
have been eminently convenient; but some other Joeus in quo must now 
be sought as the abode of criminals, whom with all our boasted civiliza- 
tion and humanity, it seems we can neither reform nor keep amongst us. 
The Times really appears to lose all its power, in the irritation that comes 
over it when it touches upon any colonial afiairs. In throwing its mantle, 
pro tempore, over Downing Street—in a non-committal style, however—and 
in an article really not worth extracting at length, it asks two questions, 
thus—“ 1. What are we todo with our convicts? 2. What is the good 
of a colony ?”’ 

The naiveté of No. lis exceedingly touching. In answering it, the hu, 
manitarians who are perpetually agitating and legislating on subjects of 
this sort may furnish volumes upon volumes. If the Colonists should 
think it worth notice at all, they would probably reply in these words,— 
“that is your affair, and not ours.’’ No. 2 may possibly conceal more 
than meets the eye. The manifest absurdity of the J'imes contending 
that the legitimate use of acolony is to serve as a penal settlement, makeg 
one pause and ask whether this question be not put forth by way of a 
feeler for public opinion. Can Lord Grey be really about to suggest the 
throwing off the colonies as a burden, because they will not thankfully re. 
ceive as a boon the criminals whom it is convenient to let loose amongst 
them, nor be on good terms with pet Governors whom it is his own spe 
cial delight tohonour? At the next session of Parliament some of these 
mysteries will be solved. Inthe meantime, here is an abstract of the 
state of affairs between Downing-street and Australia :— 


“The latest accounts trom this distant, but most valuable and important 
colony, are dated Sydney, June 11, and they show in a pretty clear light 
the difliculties which our pressnt system of convict transportation are pre- 
paring for the Imperial Government in that remote quarter, as well as at 
the Cape. In the Legislative Council, on June 1st, Mr. Cowper, the 
member for Cumberland, moved, with reference to Earl Grey’s despatch 
of Sept. 3. 1848, 

That this council declines to accede to the proposal therein contained for the 
renewal of transportation to this colony, and strongly protests against the adop- 
tion of any measure by which the colony would be degraded into a penal settle- 
ment ; and that this council, therefore, would earnestly entreat her ajesty to be 
graciously pleased to revoke the order in council by which this colony has been 
again made a place to which British offenders may be transported,” 

This important resolution was carried nem. con. without a debate. The 
unanimity of the representatives, supported, indeed almost led, by Go- 
vernor Fitzroy, ought to secure the object the colonists seek. The Sydney 
Morning Herald, Juve 6, referring 10 the vote of the Legislative Council, 
remarks: “ Earl Grey and his colleagues should now be made to under- 
stand, if they could not or would not understand before, that, so far a. the 
colonists of New South Wales are concerned, the transportation question 
's settled—settled fully and fivally—settled forever. To attempt to moot 
it any more, under whatever name cr pretext, would be not only to waste 





between the Russian Embassy and the Turkish Divan. That the three 


precious time, but to insu/t this whole community.” 





As if to put to the severest test the state of public feeling ia the colony 

on the subject, a cargo of convicts by the Hashemey arrived at Sydney 

on June 10; the colonists were immediately thrown into a state of great 
excitement and irritation in consequence, and they resolved at once to 
make a determined stand, adopting the only constitational means of 
making known to ber Majesty the grievance so unceremoniously thrust 
upon them by Earl Grey. Accordingly, the next day (Jane 11th), the 
people of Sydney, as one man, assembled on the vacant ground near Cir- 
calar-wharf. The chair wastaken by Mr. Lowe, the Legislative Council 
member for the city of Sydney. The following protest was unanimously 
agreed to :— 

_ We, the free and loyal subjects of her most gracious Majesty, inhabitants of the 
city of Sydney and its immediate neighbourhood, in pablic meeting assembled, 

de hereby enter our most deliberate end solemn protest against the transportation 
of British criminals to the colony of New South Wales. 

1. Because it is in violation of the will of the majority of the colonists, as is 
clearly evidenced by their expressed opinions on the question at all times. 

2. Because numbers among us have emigrated on the faith of the British Go- 

vernment, that transportation to this colony had ceased for ever. 

3. Because it is incompatible with our existence as a free colony, desiring self- 
government, to be made the receptacle of another country’s felons. 

4. Because it is ia the highest degree unjust to sacrifice the great social and 
political interests of the colony at large to the pecuniary profit of a fraction of its 
inhabitants. 

5. Because, being firmly and devotedly attached to the British Crown, we 
greatly fear that the perpetration of so stupendous an act of injustice by her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, will go far towards alienating the affections of the people of 


this colony from the mother country. 
For these and many kindred reasons, in the exercise of our duty to our country 
—for the love we bear our families, in the strength of our loyalty to Great Britain, 
and from the depth of our reverence for Almighty God—we protest against the 
landing again of British convicts on these shores. 

This protest was presented to Governor Fitzroy by a deputation, with 
a request that he would forward it to her Majesty. Governor Fitzroy had 
signified his intention not to land the convicts until the answer of Earl 
Grey has been received. 
Tue Necessity or Kegrine to tue Letter or tHE Law.—A vacan 

cy having occurred in the representation of West Surrey by the death of 
Mr. Denison, his seat in Parliament has been contested by Mr. Evelyn 
of Wootton, a Protectionist, and Mr. Edgell, a Free-trader. Nothing oc- 
curred, especially to distinguish this election from a hundred others, un- 
til the proceedings had apparently terminated. The nomination took 

» lace at Guildford ou the 22d ult.; a poll was demanded, and appointed 
by the High Sheriff for the Taesday and Wednesday following; and on 
the former of these days the majority for the Protectionist was suflicient- 
ly decided to induce the Free-traders to strike their flag. The usual cour- 
tesies were interchanged between the rival Committees, and notice was 
issued from Mr. Evelyn’s headquarters, that the contest was closed. 
Here all interest in the affair would have ceased, according to the usual 
course of events; but it happened that an elector on the Wednesday 
morning cunningly teadered his vote at Godalmiag, where the poll- 

ing booth lacked the presence of the requisite functionary, who, very 

naturally, but not very legally, concluded that his attendance would not 

be required. The elector, who had his witness with him, served upon 
the Sheriff a protest against the legality of the election; and it may be 
presumed that it will, in consequence of this flaw, be null and void. It 
may be a curious question, how far Mr. Evelyn will havea claim against 
the Sheriff for damages, if he be put to the expense and inconvenience of 
another contest. 


Lorp Netson anp Lapy Hamitton.—We recently republished a very 

interesting sketch of the circumstances, under which a blot upon Nelson’s 
glorious escutcheon became the means of doing his country good service. 
Brought vividly before the British public, this narrative caused consider- 
able stir; and a strong appeal has been just made to the government, 
through the Press, for some tardy acknowledgment of the nation’s grati- 

tude. The offspring of the great hero and of Lady Hamilton is the wife 
ofa clergyman, living, with a large family, upon asmall income. Not as 
the illegitimate child even of a Nelson, has she any claim whatever, 
butas the child of one who did her country a most important benefit, at 
much personal risk and sacrifice. We think the government unwise, as 
well as unjust, if it refuse to recognize the claim now made upon it. 
Those whe expeci to be well served at moments of emergency must 
pay liberally for services rendered, nor travel out of the record to make 
excuses for not doing so. Readers of the narrative will believe that some- 
thing might easily be said about propitiating the shade of Nelson; and 
considering who it is that commands Queen Victoria’s yacht, when she is at- 
tended by a portion of the fleet whose proudest boast is Nelson’s name, 
we humbly submit that the irreproachably moral tone of the Court of 
England would not be sullied by placing Nelson’s daughter upon the 
English pension list. 

Canava.—The deep-rooted attachment of the Canadians to the mother 

country appears to have been specially developed by the very means 

adopted to produce a contrary effect. Exactly, as the League at Kings 

ton, assembled to brood over grievances and suggest remedies, wound 
up itscomplaints and its proposals by a declaration of loyalty to Great 
Britain and invocation to its continuance—just so, has the promulgation of 
the Annexation document in Montreal drawn forth a very general res- 
ponse, whose burden is God Save the Queen! Without repeating in 
detail the information conveyed elsewhere, we must state our impression 
that the more closely annexation is looked in the face, the further will 
the waverers recede from it. From what we hear and read, we incline 
to think that annexation within the last ten days has made a decided 
step—back wards. 














Tue Navication Laws.—Considerable doubts having been entertained 
as to the operation of the recent changes in the British Navigation Laws 
upon commercial transactions with the United States, the following offi- 
cial circular from Washington has satisfactorily settled the question. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OCT. 15, 1849. 

In consequence of questions submitted by merchants and others, asking, in con- 
sideration of the recent alterations of the British Navigation Laws, on what foot- 
ing the commercial relations between the United States and Great Britain will be 
placed on and after the first of January next—the day on which the recent act of 
the British Par iament goes into operation—the Department deems it expedient, 
at this time, to issue the following general instructions for the information of the 
officers of the customs and others interested : 

First. In consequence of the alterations of the British Navigation Laws above 
referred to, British vessels from British or other foreign ports will, (under existing 
laws,) after the first of January next, be allowed to enter in our ports with cargoes 
of the growth, manufacture, or production of any part of the world. 

Second. Such vessels and their cargoes will be admitted, from and after the 
date before mentioned, on the same terms as to duties, imposts, and charges, as ves- 
sels of the United States and their cargoes. 

W.-M. MEREDITH, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Revue pu Nouveau Monpge.—Under this title, we cordially welcome 
a new comer into the field of periodical literature. Owned and edited 
by Mr. R. de Trobriand, a French gentleman resident in this city, it is 
intended that this bi-monthly publication should fill a gap hitherto felt, 
and we have no doubt that it will be filled to the advantage of the public, 
and to the credit of its spirited projector. It is an attempt to combine 
in magazioe form many of the best attractions of a newspaper and a re- 
view. Specially devoted to Literature, the Arts, and Sciences—politics 
will not be overlooked ; and, in short, it promises its readers an insight 
into every thing going on that is worth notice, and that may come under 
these and congenial heads. The felicitous, epigrammatic style, of which 
the French language is susceptible, is happily shown in the Editor’s in- 
troductory remarks, and he certainly lays down for his guidance a very 
safe and comprehensive rule. To illustrate his purposes, be thus pithily 
announces the objects of his preferences and his sympathies, in terse ex- 
pressions that lose infinitely im the translation. ‘In Literature, what 
comes from the heart and is worked out by the mind—In Art, what 











springs from inspiration and is wrought by talent—In Science, what oris 
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ginates in knowledge and progresses by labour—In Politics, what is dic- 
tated by reason and carried forward by logic—In all things, the outpour- 
ings of genius, let it proceed how it may.” Without supposing that the 
Revue du Nouveau Monde will never swerve from this very exalted stand- 
ard, we are sure its readers will derive pleasure and instruction from fol- 
lowing it in its course, and we commend it to those amongst them who 
are, or desire to be, conversant with the French language. It isin large 
octavo form—the price six dollars pet annum. 





Nicaracua,—lIn noticing, last week, the proceedings relative to the 
évnvemplated Ship Canal, and the part that the American Chargé des Af- 
faires had played therein, we ventured some remarks upon this gentle- 
man’s enunciation of the famous Monroe policy. We are glad to find it 
reported in the organs of the American Government that Mr. Squier ex- 
ceeded his instructions, in branching off from a particular case under his 
own supervision, into the general policy of the Cabinet at Washington. 
We have reason to believe that the latter will, on all occasions, consult 
the honour and interest of the country it represents, without, however, 
seeking opportunities of thrusting a brand of discord into the faces of for- 





eign Governments. 
Tue Presipent’s Visit To New Yorx.—It appears from the following 
letter that Gen. Taytor has postponed his visit to this city until next 
year :— 
Wasuineton, Oct. 16, _ 
:—Your letter to the Secretary of State renewing the invitation formerly ex- 
nae to mote visit the city of New York, has been duly submitted. Until a 
few days since it was my expectation still to visit New York and New Eugland 
during the present season ; but the increased duties incident to the approach of a 
session of Sangre, have compelled me reluctantly to defer my tour until another 
ear. I need not say now much I regret the necessity of foregoing the great sat- 
isfaction which I would have derived from mingling with my fellow citizens of 
New York, but I shall not fail to visit them if my life and health be spared. 
With my best thanks for your friendly invitation, I remain, with high respect, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR. 
His Honour C. S. WoopHULL, Mayor of New York. 





STiLL TuEy Go.—The Steamers for Chagres are going away crowded with 
adventurers, and if one may judge by the list of departures, there isto be a live- 
ly stir of business in the South during the coming winter. On Tuesday the Ohio, 
Hcemes, carried off upwards of four hundred cabin passengers for Havannah 
and New Orleans. 

ANOTHER Packet Suir ON Fire.—On Wednesday evening the splendid 

acket ship Victoria, at her wharf on the East River, was discovered to be on 

re. Fortunately better luck attended her than the hapless ship Heury Clay. 
The fire was extinguished by the activity of the firemen who were soon on the 
spot, and the principal damage done was to the furniture and fittings of the Vic- 
toria’s splendid cabins. Some of the firemen ran great risks from inhaling the 
smoke arising from a few barrels of turpentine on fire in the hold. We are glad 
to say there was no loss of life. It is reported that plain proof was found of the 
fire being the work of an incendiary. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MontTREAL, 16th October, 1849. 

As you may well believe, “ Annexation”’ is the all-absorbing question 
here now. The manifesto in favour of this measure, of which I sent yon 
a copy last week has, up to this time, received about a thousand signa- 
tures, a larger proportion of which are those of French Canadians. I 
think I am right in saying, however, that few persons of any political, so- 
cial, professional, or commercial standing or importance have subscribed, 
besides those I referred to in my last letter. There can be no doubt that 
many of our citizens have, by their own admissions, put their names to 
this document for reasons which cannot justify them in taking a step so 
important. Some say they did so because they were angry ; some because 
they considered it the best mode of drawing the attention of the Home 
Government to this country; some swallowed annexation as sick men 
swallow quack medicines which promise to cure the most inveterate and 
most opposite maladies; and some really signed the annexation manifesto 
out of a‘“lark.” Still, that a large proportion of the signers are in 
sober earnest is not the less true. In the meantime we are getting up a 


tween the Provinces. That Union alone gives them importance ; deprive them 
of it and they become once more a miserable minority, completely at the mercy of 
an ignorant, unprogressive, prejudiced French ulation. Our Montreal neigh- 
bours commit a grand error in assuming the position of dictators, as they will as- 
suredly find if their present agitation is persevered in. 

The trade of Montreal has been very good this Fall; and were it not 
for the annexation folks, I dare say we might either find out that we are 
not quite so unhappy as we have been taught to consider ourselves, or, at 
least, that there are other remedies besides the great panacea of annexa- 
tion. As I defer my own opinion of our condition and prospects until 
matters are a little settled, and we are enabled to see things less darkly, 
I shall give you another newspaper extract from the Pilot of this morn- 
ing:— 

The following is a comparative statement of the Duties received at the twelve 
principal ports of Canada during the first three-quarters of the financial year; that 
is, up to the 10th October, 1848 and 1849 :— 


1848, 1849- 

£ s. d. £ s. d, 

i dis ohne kere ane 55078 11 7 57501 7 4 
PE bcdbobécncocece 118101 9 1 169452 2 0 
SS ETL 15928 6 6 16444 5 3 
ED in teioness.cbaian 1938 O 6 3649 111 
Toronto..... Sueeewess bees 17245 19 3 31263 911 
NE Ee 6831 16 9 8232 6 2 
PD. «cccanncse « ----18078 6 3 29359 19 2 
TD cselseses sens sscattt ie & 1193 18 6 
RIE Sa te 1026 7 9 1712 14 2 
PE ccc00 cncsiebanae 891 16 11 1230 14 8 
= RET ee a 905 11 2 2102 0 2 
Port Stanley........0.-00. 2458 2 3 3781 12 1 
239462 4 5 325962 11 2 





Difference in favour of 1849......--se0ee+--t 86500 6 9 





* The decrease in St. John’s is accounted for by the system of Frontier Bonds, during 
Cepeher  pomeee [By this, we presume, is meant the comparatively small increase.— 


Some returns we believe are not yet received ; the total increase in this branch 
of the revenue for the three quarters ending the 10th instant, will, however, be 
fully one hundred thousand pounds, or about forty per cent. increase. 
he tolls on the Canals have also increased ina similar rate. 
So much for the “ruin or rapid decay” which everywhere “meets the eye” of 
the Annexationist ! 


The question of the Seat of Government has not yet been settled, one 
way or the other. 

By the last accounts Lord Elgin was at Drummondville, with several 
members of the Executive Council. 

Delegates from the British American League assembled here last week 
to meet the Hon. Mr. Robinson, and the Hon. Mr. Simmonds, delegates 
from New Brunswick ; but the nature or result of their deliberations has 
not transpired. Their presence here has created no sensation; in fact 
they were known to be in town, and that was all, the annexation move- 
meut being the only question of which men would think or speak. There 
were no delegates from Nova Scotia. i 


HAusic. 


OPENING OF THE Irat1aN Opera Hovuse.—The sounds of busy prepa- 
ration may already be heard in the Astor Place Opera House; the princi 
pals already here have tried the capacities of the house, and the orchestr 
and chorus are in steady training. The manager, Max Maretzek, who 
was expected in the steamer with his Prime Donne, has not arrived, at 
least we do not find his name in the list of passengers. Nevertheless, we 
believe that such is the general state of forwardness that the seasen will 
commence on Thursday the lst of November, the second night will be 
Saturday the 3d, and subsequently the regular nights will be Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. The Grand Concert, it is expected, will be given 
on the eighth. [tis pretty generally understood among the subscribers, 
that if any artists arrive in the city whom it may be considered desirable 
to engage, offers will be made for a series of performances. We may thus 
hope to hear Madame Anna Bishop for the first time in a well appointed 








counter-manifesto protesting against the annexation movement. This 
document has already been signed by four or five hundred of our citizens, 
and in a few days will I think have more names than the Annexationists 
boast of. As it is short I annex it :— 

We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the city of Montreal, owing and acknow- 
ledging allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen, having read a certain Address to 
the Pesple of Canada, in which SEPARATION FROM BRITISH CONNEC. 
TION and a Union with the United States of America are recommended as pre- 
senting the ONLY PRACTICABLE REMEDY for the evils which affeet this Province, 
do hereby SOLEMNLY AND DELIBERATELY RECORD OUR DIS. 
SENT from the precipitate and ill-advised conclusions which the authors and 
signers of that Addresshave arrived at. v4 

We believe there is nothing in the present depressed condition of Canada 
which may not be promptly and effectually remedied by the adoption of a well- 
considered system of legislation, without having resort to a measure revolting to 
our feelings, revolutionary in its character, and tending to the dismemberment of 
the British Empire. These views we are prepared to maintain by all constitu 
tional means. Anxiously alive to the importance of promoting the material inter- 
ests of this our native or adopted country, and of preserving unanimity and good 
will among all classes of our fellow citizens, we cannot but express an earnest 
hope that means may be devised without delay, to restore prosperity to this Pro- 
vince, cement the ties which have so long existed with the Mother country, and 
allay an agitation which may otherwise prove formidable. 

Another Protest has just been published, signed with the names of 
members of the Legislature now in town. It is in these words :— 


» We, the undersigned, Members of the Provincial Legisiature, residing in the 
City of Montreal and its vicinity, have read with astonishment and regret a cer- 
tain Address to the People of Canada, recently published by divers persons with 
the avowed intention of exciting in the midst of our population a movement in fa 
your of the separation of this Province from Great Britain, and of its annexation 
to the United States of America. 

Sincerely attached to the institutions which the Mother Country has acknow- 
ledged, and convinced that those institutions suffice, through a system of wise and 
judicious legislation, to secure prompt and efficient reinedies for all the evils which 
this Province can complain of, we consider ourselves urgently bound to protest 
publicly and solemnly against the opinions enunciated in that document. 

We deem it our duty, at the same time, and without —! the concurrence 
of the other Members of the Legislature—upon the approval cf whom, with few 
exceptions, we may, however, confidently rely—to appeal to the wisdom, the 
love of order, and the honour of the inhabitants of this country, and to call upon 
them to oppose by every means in their power an agitation tending to subvert a 
Constitution, which, after having been long and earnestly sought for, was recei- 
ved with feelings of deep gratitude towards the Metropolitan Government ;—an 
agitation, moreover, which can result in nothing beyond the continuation of the 
scenes from which this city has already so severely suffered, the disturbance of 
social order, and a renewal of the troubles, commotions, and disasters, which we 
have had to cpieee in times past. 

Montreal, 15th October, 1849. 

J. Lesiis, M.L.C. 

Jos. Bourket, M.L.C. 

A. N. Morin, M.P.P., Comté de Bellechasse 

L, M. ViceEr, M.P.P., County of Terrebone 
Matcotm CamMERON, M.P.P., County of Kent 

J. H. Price, M.P.P., South Riding of York, 
Louis T. DrumMoND, M.P.P. County of Shefford 
N. Dumas, M.P.P., County Leinster 

Gro. E. CartieR,do. do Vercheres 


Pierre Davicnon, do Rouville 
L. Lacosts, do do Chambly 
WotFrev NELson do Richelieu 
A. Jopin, do do Montraal 


M.L.C., means Member of the Legislative Council, and M.P.P., Members of 
the Provincial Parliament. 

We have been anxiously waiting the expression of opinion in Upper 
Canada; and, as far as the press is concerned, it is dead against annexa- 
tion. The English papers in Quebec areal! opposed to it, as are the two 
most influential French papers, the Canadien and the Journal. The in- 
decent haste with which the Annexationists pressed forward a public 
expression of opinion against British connection has disgusted hundreds 
who had begun to look towards annexation as a necessity, if not a thin 
to be desired; and now they see that they have made a false move, an 
are, I imagine, somewhat astounded at the response which their appeal 
to the country has received. I was in the Exchange Reading Room when 
the Upper Canada _ came to hand, in which the Great Manifesto was 
first noticed; and I assure you their contents were anything but pleasant 
to the annexationists then and there present, as I judged from the longi- 
tude of face which the perusal of them produced. The following para- 
graph from the Hamilton Spectator expresses the views of the Upper 
Canada press generally. 

The proceedings in Montreal, if persevered in, can only end in defeat, disgrace, 
and ruin. That city can but speak for itself. From Upper Canada the agitators 
will meet with stern, uncompromising opposition. Instead of obtaining a Union 
with the United States, they may be deprived of the Union which now exists be- 


opera. No promise, however, to that effect is made by the manager, nor 
is it fair to expect it, as to commit himself on this point would greatly 
embarrass his operations. Still there is a possibility, and that is some 
thing. Itis probable that in our next we shall announce the programme 
of the first night’s performance. 


EncuisH Orera.—At the Broadway Theatre, we are shortly to have 
Mr. Seguin’s Operatic Company; and we understand .thata series of 
operas in English will be produced ina style superior to any since Amelie 
was brought out at the National under Wallack. The chorus will be et- 
fective in numbers, and assiduously drilled, and the orchestra is to be 
powerful. Their young Prima Donna, Madlle Rosa Jaques, has made, accor- 
ding to the Philadelphia papers,a most decided hit. She is described as 
petite, well formed, and very pretty ; her voice is said to be a pure so- 
prano of good power and quality, and her acting is eulogized in terms of 
the highest commendation. We have heard ,from persons fully compe- 
tent to judge, praise of this youthful canéatrice, nearly as enthusiastic as 
that of the Press. We confess ourselves curious to hearher. The com- 
pany is really strong, comprising Mad!le Rosa Jaques, Mrs. Seguin, Mr: 
Reeves, Mr. Meyer, and Mr. Seguin. Theirengagement commences, im- 
mediately after the close of Miss Cushman’s performances. 

Tue Proposep Opera at Nisto’s. —This much talked of affair has, we 
understand, fallen to the ground. If we may believe the reports in the 
daily papers, there was to have been a joint stock company on an exten 
sive scale. Mr. Niblo was to have furnished the house; Mr. Fry to con. 
tribute the wardrobe, and also the scores and parts of Operas, &c., &c.; 
while Signor Benedetti was to have supplied Truffi, Rosi, himself and 
some others, the chorus we believe included. The band, supernumera- 
ries, officers, and various other essentials to the establishment, were to 
have been at the common expense of the contracting parties. The ad- 
mission was to have been 50 cents, and the profits were to have been 
shared equally. Thisscheme we always thought impracticable, for many 
reasons. We could not imagine how the parties named could have 
worked comfortably, and with a will, in the same traces together. The 
public would never have believed in the unanimity of Truffi and Bene- 
detti with Mr. Fry. They would always have been expecting an explo- 
sion; and felt as though the quiet of the volcano was only the prelude to 
an eruption. We are glad, however, to be able to state that the idea, from 
some cause, has been abandoned, for the present at all events; there is 
just a possibility that a coalition may yet take place, but there will, posi- 
tively, be nothing attempted before January, 1850, when the Italian Opera 
will have been already two months in the favour of the public. We are 
sincerely glad, for the sake of all, that there will be no opposition this 
season. 

Tue Sacrep Music Society of Brooklyn, will give a sacred concert 
on Thursday evening next, Carl Leowe’s oratorio, the Seven Sleepers, 
will be performed. The principal parts are to be taken by Messrs. 
Jones, Miss DeLuce, Miss Leach, Mr. Paige, and Mr. Stephen Leach. 
Brooklyn has now ¢wo musical (choral) societies.—Mr. Charles Wells, a 
pianist of celebrity, has arrived in this city, and will appear at the con- 
cert of the Sazonia Society which our readers will remember, at the Apollo 
Rooms, to-morrow (Sunday) evening. Mr. Chartes Wells is from Prague, 
and is, we understand, highly recommended by Spohr and other musical 
celebrities. A.M. Heuf, a Baritone, from Paris, wil! also make his first 
appearance on this occasion. 


DBrama, 


Broapway THEATRE.—The furor which Miss Cushman’s re-appearance 
has created in the play-going circles of this city is actually without a parallel 
in the stage history of New York for the last twenty five years. It must indeed 
be a proud triumph to this gifted and remarkable woman, 1o receive from her 
countrymen such a full endorsement of her transatlantic reputation, and to wit- 




















ness nightly from crowded and entranced audiences such a perfect appreciation 
of her powers. Anxious as we are for the besi interests of the Drama, and re- 
verencing high art without reference to geographical distinctions, we most cor- 
dially participate in the general feeling now expressed, that America has produced 
one of the most thorough and wonderful actresses of the present age. 

On Monday evening Shakspeare’s Henry VIII was revived—with Mr. Coul- 
dock as Cardinal Wolsey—Blake as King Henry—Dyoti as Cromwell—Fred.- 
ericks as the Duke of Buckingham—and Miss Cushman as Katherine of Arra- 
gon. 

Her portraiture of Katherine was a remarkable instance of her acute percep- 
tive faculties. The calm repose of the neglected and suffering Queen was beau- 
tifully prominent. There are those who deny to Miss Cushman the great quality 
of repose, in her acting. This is great injustice. She possesses it in an eminent 
degree—but she employs it prominently only when it is absolutely required. It 
is visible, however, throughout all her personations, giving point, precision, and 
ever telling effect to the minutest portion of her acting. Her repose certainly 
never descends to ameness—a defect common to inferior artists, and which, like 
virtue exaggerated into weakness, is a fault to be avoided. Innumerable beau- 
ties were struck out by Miss Cushman, in Katherine, by the judicious use of thig 
calm repose. Her feeling expostulation to Henry in the Council scene—her 
pointed rebuke to Wolsey— 


“ Believe all with charity!” 


—her emphatic warning to the Duke’s Surveyor—were all finished specimens of 
dignified, womanly self-possession. Again, nothing could be conceived in better 

taste than her colloquial and touching delivery of the appeal to Henry in the Trial 

scene, contrasted, as it was, with the bursts of indignation exhibited in her replies 

to Wolsey. In the famous point— 


“To you I speak !” 


she towered into atruly Siddonian expression, Her expression of outraged 
feeling at the exit was also inimitably fine ; and her closing scene is perhaps as 
remarkable a picture of life-like reality as the stage can now show. 

Mr. Couldock’s Wolsey was a truly finished and scholarly performance, and 
withal so delicately subdued, as to take from it any semblance of being a pretenti- 
ous star performance. Mr. Couldock is occupying a somewhat difficult Position, 
but suck performances as his Wolsey on Monday and his Master Walter on Wed- 
nesday will establish him permanently in the estimation of the public. Let him 
but play naturally and sensibly as he well can, eschewing as far as possible his 
acquired Macreadyisms, and he will have nothing to fear from the justice of the 
discriminating portions of American audiences. 

On Tuesday Miss Cushman gave her first representation of Meg Merrilies, in 
which she has capped the climax of her triumphs; for if she has another charac. 
ter, surpassing this, in the effects she can produce upon an audience, we must re- 
sign our critical judgment in despair. Even in Meg Merrilies she so far transcend- 
ed the highest-wrought expectations that could be reasonably formed of her per- 
sonation, that she leaves criticism comparatively powerless in the attempt to do 
full justice to this truly “‘ wonderful performance’—we are compelled to adopt 
Douglas Jerrold's expletive, for no other term can designate it truly. We scarcely 
call it fine acting—for there is really no appearance of acting about it. She moves, 
speaks, and looks, as if she were one of the superhuman creations of Fuseli taken 
from the canvas and endowed with life, or touse Sir Walter Scott’s own simile 
in describing this Gipsy Queen,—She is “ a Sibylina frenzy.” Conceive either 
of these ideal impersonations converted into real flesh and blood, and you wil! 
have a tolerably correct conception of Miss Cushman’s embodiment of Meg 
Merrilies. 

Her first appearance from the Gipsy tent was electric—her look, attitude, and 
almost supernatural air made the most profound sensation upon the audience—tes- 
tified, after the first impression of her entrance had subsided by peal upon peal of 
applause, that actually fur some time impeded the action of the play? As the 
scene progressed, and exhibited the astonishing truthfulness with which she has 
invested every conceivable minutia of the character, the effect upon the auditory 
became mureintense—Not only is her unearthly semblance striking as a whole ; 
but the rendering of the part in all its complexity of character is equally new, 
original, and natural. She has gone beyond all the stage conventionalisms of the 
part, as handed down by Mrs. Egerton, the original representative, who represen- 
ted Meg asa picturesque Melo-dramatic personage, with the usual declamatory 
elaptraps and tricks of the stage. 

Miss Cushman’s Meg Merrilies is the wrinkled, withered old hag, halting with 
age and infirmities, every joint twisted by disease, and yet endued with all the 
vigour of youth, when the irrepressible passions and feelings of her nature are 
once called into action. To follow her through all the ever-varying points that 
she makes in this character would be a hopeless task. Every phase of the part 
has been studied, not alone the text given in the “ ¢errified’’ version of the play. 
She has evidently studied closely Scott’s own portraiture, and has called to her 
aid all the hints originally used by the author, derived from the histories of Jean- 
nette Gordon, and her grand-daughter Madge. To this study she has added 
many suggestions derived from the works of great artists—and passing the whole 
through the alembic of her own powerful conception, she has succeeded in giving 
an impersonation, that we verily believe is without a parallel ora precedent, in 
the whole history of the acted drama. 

We should add that Meg Merrilies was somewhat less effective on Thursday, 
and regret to hear that Miss Cushman was exceedingly unwell. This of course 
accounts for the difference. Even on Thursday it was unrivalled. 

We have left ourselves without room to do more than make passing allusion 
to her exquisite Judia, in the ‘ Hunchback” of Wednesday evening. We have 
now, however, no hesitation in regretting the injustice we did Miss Cushman in 
our hasty remark of last week, when we expressed an upinion that she should 
avoid such parts as this. Whether it was the great contrast with her perform 
ance of the preceding evening, that partly operated upon the impressions we re- 
ceived from her Julia, we know not—but certainly we left the theatre convinced 
that we had never witnessed a more beautiful, touching, and womanly interpre- 
tation of the character than that given by Miss Cushman. Looking upon it asa 
mere exhibition of art, we should say,that it is equally as wonderful as her Meg 
Merrilies—for physical requisites aid her in that character. Jn Julia she sur- 
mounts all apparently similar incapabilities by the most consummate skill and de- 
cided genius. And so thought the audience, if attention the most earnest, and 
applause rapturously, yet discriminately, bestowed, are tests of an artist’s success, 
Miss Cushman’s engagement, we understand, will extend through the coming 
week. Indeed the public would demand it, for such is the furor, that the box 
office is besieged through the day, and hundreds upon hundreds are denied ad- 
mission at night. If all this enthusiasm created by Miss Cushman’s natural im- 
passioned style of acting should arouse the attention of our actors to the true s¢€- 
cret of success in their profession—the following out the impulses of Nature 
rather than continuing in the now exploded mannerisms of the stage—we shall be 
thankful. That the actors, as a body, are behind the age is a truth evident to all 
excepting unfortunately to themselves. We havelifted our voice frequently against 
the existing conventionalisms and mannerisms of the stage, with all the powers we 
possess ; and Miss Cushman is now giving a triamphant illustration of the suc- 
cess that would be aehieved by asalutary reform of these abuses. She talks and acts 
like a human being—and she is turning the heads of the people by her repre- 
sentations of pure unadulterated nature. We trust her example will be followed by 
her contemporaries, and so the drama and the dramatists will be benefitted—the 
one will be restored to its original supremacy, and dramatic authors will be allow- 
ed to draw their inspiration from the true founts of poetry, not from the distorted 
pictures of stage nature, too frequently given to them as models to which they 
must write up. 

As for any support Miss Cushman may obtain on the stage here, we had in- 
tended to say something about the stock company at this house, but really their 
performance is so far below contempt, that we conan waste space upon them. 
Two or three exceptions have occasionally been made in these columns, and we 
are always ready to bear testimony to merit. At present we are sorry to see 
such perfect indifference to professional duties, and such a general mediocrity, 
that plays will soon be voted a bore. Mr. Chapman’s personation of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Dominie in Guy Mannering, for instance, is such a caricature of the ab- 
stracted and eccentric scholar depicted by Scott, that it is altogether unworthy of 
an actor who could play Lord Sands so well as he did in Henry VIII. on Mon- 
day evening. The prevalent habit also on the stage of this house of actors ad- 
dressing the parquet, instead of each other, goes on from bad to worse. There is 
not any part in any play that may not obtain credit for the performer, if ke wilt 
take the trouble to work for it. This they seem to forget. 
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THE TWO ART-UNIONS. 


Smouldering jealousy of the International Art-Union has at length burs, 
into a flame, and the original project of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., 18 
now running the gauntlet, under the combined attacks of a large and in- 
fluential portion of the public press. A subject that is treated editorially, 
and ut considerable length, by the Courier § Enquirer, the Express, the 
Tribune, the Evening Post, the Evening Mirror, the Home Journal, the 
Literary World, end other p»pers, must not pass altogether unnoticed in 
our columns. We feel also the rather called upon to say a few words on 
this oceasion, because the Albion has, during the last eighteen months, 
spoken freely aud frequently of Art and Artists in this country. To 
shrink from so doing now would be scarcely correct. At the risk, there- 
fore, of giving some offence, we mingle in the fray. 

The American Art-Union, through the columns of several friendly jour- 
nals, has violently assailed the International, the gist of the charge brought 
against the latter being that it sails under false colours, and is not fairly 
entitled to the name it bears. The International, through its Managers, 
endeavours to refute this, and through its foremost and staunchest de- 
fender, Maz. Willis, in the Home Journal, carries the war into the enemy’s 
quarter, and boldly denounces the manner in which the affairs of the 
American Art-Union are conducted. Thus the principle on which one is 
founded, and the mode in wi ich the other is managed, form respectively 
the targets of each. To tell the truth, the hits are pretty hard on both 
sides; and if one may believe only half that is said, neither of the In- 
stitutions is worthy of public patronage. As usual, however, there is 
great exaggeration. The American Art-Union says that its rival’s sub- 
scribers are not guaranteed any pictures at all; the International retorts 
that the American’s subscribers are only certain to have mediocre daubs 
These are the extreme positions; but whilst we hold that the controversy 
has been purhed to unfair extremes, we still believe that two facts are 
well establisued—viz: that—all clever writing to the contrary notwith- 
standing—the International is (or at least was, ) essentially a private specu- 
lation—that the American Art-Union, doing much for the support of Art 
ists, does bat little towards elevating the standard of American Art. 

About ten months ago, the establishment of the International drew forth 
a very hearty and all but unanimous welcome from the press. It was, 
we know, thought ungenerous, that this journal should have been the ex- 
ception; but the many articles now published and publishing daily on 
the subject will at least show that the view we then took was not very 
wide of the mark. On the 2nd of December last, immediately on re- 
ceipt of the prospectus, we thus wrote in the Albion. 

AN INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION.—We have received the prospectus of a new 
Institution, contemplated under the above title. It is by no means intended to 
rival the National Art-Union, already in such flourishing existence—but to pro- 
mote, ina somewhat differentmanner a kindred and equally laudable object. In- 
as much as the National Art-Union seeks to foster American Arf by an extensive 
patronage of American Artists, the Inter-National would rather seek to improve 
American ¢asée by distributing amongst all classes choice specimens of foreign 
skill. Believing, and having repeatedly hinted our opinion, that the Fine Aris in 
this country would be most materially improved by a liberal infusion intothem of 
old-world excellence, such a project cannot but have our cordial good wishes. If 
the Art-Union in its swimming tide of success Were to run up its $50,000 for this 
year’s purchases into $500,000 for the next, we doubt not that such patronage 
would immediately tell in multiplication of paintings—but we doubt if it would 
aid in the production of asingle picture. The excellence of the American, or any 
other school of art, must be tested by quality and not by quanity. 

We need not just at present trouble our readers with the details of the project 
undernotice. It resembles in the main similar associations. It is proposed to raise 
money by subscriptions, to give each subscriber a first rate engraving, and to the 
lucky few, whom the lottery may favour, well selected pictures from European 
studios. This litle innocent gambling, this puttingin a trifle with the chance of 
drawing out a great prize, has undoubtedly been the main cause of the great suc- 
cessof these institutions; and we honestly think this is one of the few cases in 
which the result sanctifies the means. Be that as it may, it remains for us to saya 
few words about the projectors of this spirited enterprise. They are Messrs, 
Gourit, VingRrt & Co. of this city and Paris, whose gallery of the Modern French 
School we have several times commended, and who imported that superb picture, 
by Delaroche, of Napoleon crossing the Alps, which we fear will never rival here 
the popularity of Tom Thumb. The American publicare much indebted to these 
gentlemen for publishing this scheme. We trust that it will be approved and car- 
ried out ; but we trust also that they will not expend much time and money in 
urging it, intheir own names, upon the public. With the highest respect for 
them, and a thorough appreciation of their enterprise and good taste, We must say 
that such an association can scarcely succeed if ostensibly under their manage- 
ment. The public would not subscribe on a large scale to any project of the sort, 
if it were under the control of any individual or firm ; still less will they do so 
when it emanates from a house deeply engaged in the very business it is propos- 
ed to take in hand. If carried out, they would incessantly be subject to the charge 
of interested motives, _and, with the most honest intentions and the most honour- 
able conduct, be mortified beyond endurance by aspersions cast upon them. We 
only wonder that this obvious view of the matter did not occur to themselves. 
Buying and selling works of art is their professed business, and we hope it is pro- 
fitable—but can they expect that any large number of persons will put down five 
dollars a year, to be returned in such artistical shape as Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 
Co, shall find expedient? Wetrust we shall not be misunderstood in this mat- 
ter; but we should be sorry to see a desirable object foiled by the wantof a few 
words of plain speaking. The names of a President, Committee, &c , all disinty- 
rested in the matter, and of well-known standing in places of public trust, will 
bea sine qué non fora successful International Art-Union. We will not, how- 


ree en forget that we are indebted to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., for 
the idea. 


The article is short, or we should not have inflicted it a second time 
upon our readers; whilst it so exactly speaks our impressions of to-day, 
that we are not inclined to add to or subtract from it. We only presum 
ed that the coldness of the public would have proved to Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co, that they had taken up a false position; whilst the result 
shows that instead of this being the case, the fact is brought unpleasantly 
home to them by the jealous hostility of the American Art-Union. Possi- 
bly, since persecution generally works the contrary effect to that intend- 
ed, it may in this cuse give an impetus to the Franco- American establish- 
ment. Possibly, alsu, some of the plain truths told to the American Art- 
Union may make its Directors pause in their protective system which re- 
duces painting toa level with common industrial occupations, and may in- 
duce them to abandon that species of breeding in-and-in, so favourable to 
mediocrity, whether in moral, physical, or artistical life. At any rate, 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. promise an exact account of their pur- 
chases on behalf of their subscribers, and the American Art-Union can 
scarcely do less than follow this example, It is only singular that ‘“ the 
request of the Artists,” (assigned as the cause,) should have been allow- 
ed of late years to prevent this very important statement being made pub- 
lic. Ifit come before the subscribers, it will certainly excite much at- 
tention. 

We shall possibly have affronted both parties by thus candidly stating 
our impression that “ private enterprise” for its own benefit, directly or 
indir eetly, must be a clog upon any real Jnternational Art-Uuion, and that 
exclusive fosterage of home-made pictures is a wet blanket agen native 
genius, however well it mny be intended. We must, therefore, endeav- 
our ye make amends by suggesting a very simple and feasible ‘pee for 
a bond fide International, in which the advantage shall be reaped from the 
Old World, but the reapers shall be American Artists themselves. Found 
an Institution, that shall give, as prizes, first-rate copies made by Ameri- 
- of ” the master-pieces of Art with which Europe is crowded. 
isavo bikaan peepee glean half the works of acknowledged excel- 
of rm nt ape a accessible to students or copyists. Nine-tenths 
ae ge a who exhibit poor originals at the Free Gallery here 

a a make very acceptable copies. From Michael Angelo 
to Gerard Dow, from Caravaggio to Cu att 
school, and take the pick of aah A YP, you may run through every 

, . “American Artists might be profitably 
employed, and American taste simultaneously improved. The details of 
this plan require some little consideration, but we saille do not think 
there could be any difficulty in arranging them. d = 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert and Co. (with Sreat respect for them,) may go 





on to the endof the chapter in the thankless attempt at squaring their 
own interest with the expectations of their clients; and the American 
Art-Union may flatter itself that a school of American painting is spring- 
ing up under its auspices, but unless somethiag be done on a larger 
scale, and on a more comprehensive basis, Art will but potter along as 
best it may, and whilst American Engineers are laying down rail-roads in 
Russia, and American actresses are showing England how Shakspeare 
should be performed, there will not be found an American picture in any 
public gallery of Europe. 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 

We have so many readers connected directly and indirectly with 
the commercial prosperity of these great industrial marts, that we be- 
lieve the republication of the foliowing account of a recent festival at 
Manchester will be found not void of interest. We take it from the 
Manchester Guardian. 


The entertainment given last Friday evening the 21st. ult. in the Town- 
Hall, by John Potter, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, in honour of the Right 
Hon. SirSames Duke, Bart., M.P., Lord Mayor of London, arose out ot 
a desire of our worthy mayor, who had shared in the hospitalities of the 
Guildhall, to reciprocate those hospitalities as far as was individually in 
his power; and he accordingly invited Sir James Duke to dine with him, 
and to spend a few days with him in Manchester. | Sir James having ac- 
cepted the invitation, the mayor, desirous of inviting the principal gentle- 
men of Manchester to meet him, found that his private residence would 
not give the requisite space for such a party, and accordingly he determin- 
ed to entertain his guests in the large room of the Town-Hall, which 
has recently undergone cleansing and painting; and though possessing 
none of the splendour of an apartment appropriated for a state dining- 
room, it is, from its lofty ceiling, noble dome, and fair proportions,a hall 
well fitted forthe honourable reception of a distinguished stranger by the 
authorities and residents of the great metropolis of manufactures in Eng- 
land. 

Among those present were the Right Hon. the Lord e of London, 
Lieutenant-General Earl Cathcart, K C.B., the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
ot Manchester, Lord Greenock, Monsieur Bunsen, Alexander Henry, Esq., 
M.P., Colonel Yorke, James Heywood, Esq., M,P., the Mayor of Lancas- 
ter, Lieutenant- Colonel Waters, the Rev. Canon Wray, the Mayor of 
Preston, Lieutenant Colonel French, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Alexander 
Kay, Eeq., his Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, the Right Hon, Earl 
Wilton, Major General Sir William Warre, C.B., R. B. Armstrong. Esq., 
M.P. (Recorder), the Very Rev. the Dean, Colonel Barnard, William 
Brown, Esq., M.P., Mark Phillips, Esq., the Mayor of Liverpool, Colonel 
Reed, C.B., the Venerable the Archdeacon, Wiliam Entwistle, Esq., the 
Rev. Canon Sergeant, Edward Rushton. Esq., Robert Gladstone, Esq., 
Richard Birley, Esq., George Sandars, Esq., M.P., the Very Rev. William 
Turner, Sir Elkanah Armitage, the Mayor of Boston, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hodges, the Mayor of Wigan, the Mayor of Ashton, the Mayor of War- 
rington, Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P., the Mayor of Salford, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nicoll, Rev. Canon Clifton, Major Douglas, William Peel, Esq., 
Mayor of Clitheroe, J. Duncuft, Esq., M.P. Mayor of Oldham, Mayor of 
Stockport, &c. : 

After the usual loyal toasts had been given, followed by ‘‘ The Army 
and Navy” (acknowledged by the Earl of Cathcart), and ‘‘ The Bishop 
and Clergy of the Diocese” (responded to by the Bisbop of Manchester). 

The Mayor ef MancHEsTER rose to propose the toast of the evening. 
He assured his guests that he rose under a deep sense of inability to do 
justice to the occasion and to his owa feelings. It was the first time he 
believed on record that the chief magistrate of Manchester had been 
honoured by the presence of the Lord Mayor of London—( Applause. ) 
The liberties of England owed much to the municipalities of the country ; 
and when, in the course of time, by the fortuitous distribution of wealth, 
the cities in the provinces sprang up rapidly—strong and vigorous in their 
youth, important and intluential in their maturity—cities, one of which 
he had now the privilege to represent, and another, which his friend, Mr. 
Bramley Moore, represented—the mainstay of the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country—he would say that it was a most important and 
desirable thing that they should be on the best terms with the head of the 
greatest municipality in the kingdom—(Cbheers.) London was the centre 
of the trade of the world—the most wealthy city on record ; Liverprol 
was fast treading in the steps o° the metropolis; and Manchester was the 
acknowledged focus of the manufacturing industry of the kingdom; the 
locality where the great staple articles of trade which were exchanged 
for the commodities of the world were produced. He must, as in daty 
bound, stand up for his own town, and he would say that they, as a body 
of citizens, were more earnest, more zealous, more a party of progres- 
sion, than either of the other two cities he had mentioned. But he trus- 
ted there would be no absurd or paltry rivalry between the great cities 
of England. It was in their progression, their prosperity, and their in- 
creased intelligence, that the welfare of their mutual country depended. 
They must therefore make “ a long pull, a strong pull, and a pall al- 
together ;’’ and he apprehended it was a great means of creating a good 
teeling between all the cities of England, when their chief magistrates 
met together to share the duty and pleasures of hospitality. He was 
bound to say his Right Hon. Friend had set them ap example in this re 
spect, which they might in vain hope to follow. They thought they 
could beat him in some things, but as to the rites and duties of hospita- 
lity, they sunk into insignificance in comparison with him. He believed 
that no individual in the city of London ever passed his year of office 
with more credit to himself, with more universal and unbounded hospi- 
tality to his fellow countrymen, with more satisfaction to London, than 
Sir James Duke.—(Applause.) He esteemed it a pride anda privilege 
to be honoured by an invitation to share in his hospitalities; and we was 
quite sure that he had had the utmost gratification in following the ex- 
ample of his worthy brother of Liverpool, in offering to him, as far as 
their inadequate means would allow them to do, the rites of hospitality.— 
(Cheers.) He knew that his Lordship left London to come amongst 
them at some very considerable personal inconvenience to himself.— 
(Cheers.) Within the last few days, Sir James Duke had been confined 
to his room by illness. He felt gratified and complimented when he was 
willing to make a sacrifice, to some extent, of his own health, in coming 
down to Manchester. He was also, to use his own words, *‘ in a scrape.” 
He neglected one of the annual daties of the mayoralty of London, and 
he received that night, not the homage of the governors of a London hos- 
pital, but the cordial, sincere, and grateful welcome of the citizens of Man- 
chester.—(Loud cheers.) He trusted, at any rate, his coming amongst 
them would not be unproductive of some gratification to himself. He 
was sure they were delighted to see him—(Hear)—and he trusted that 
he might carry away with him from Manchester and her people a recol- 
lection such as would induce him, at some tuture time, to wish to become 
even better acquainted with them than now.—(Cheers.) He would not 
trespass longer upon their time, but call upon them to join with him most 
heartily and cordially in welcoming the Lord Mayor of London to Man- 
chester, in acknowledging to him that his fame is not unknown to them ; 
and that they were equally desirous of paying him a compliment with his 
own fellow-citizens, who gracefully and unanimously had recently elec- 
ted him their representative in the Commons Hause of Parliament. He 
gave them “ The health of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London.” 
—(Loud cheers.) 

The Right Hon. Sir James Duxe, Bart., the Lord Mayor of London, 
then rose, and was received with loud cheers, which lasted for some mi- 
nutes. When they had subsided, he said—Mr. Mayor, my Lords and 
Gentlemen,—If, Sir, you thought it necessary to make anything like an 
apology in rising to propose my health, this distinguished company can- 
not fail to appreciate the embarrassment under which I rise to return 
thanks for the honour you have done me in introducing me in so flattering 
a manner, and in expressing to them my grateful thanks for the cordial 
reception they have given to the toast. [tis you, Sir, who have been 
pleased to say that this is the first occasion on which the chief magistrate 
of Lendon has had the honour to be entertained at Manchester, and on 
looking round this table, and this hall, and seeing the distinguished com. 
pany that you have done me the honour to assemble to meet me, I cannot 
help asking what has the present Lord Mayor of London done to deserve 
this honour and to merit this cordial welcome? I feel I owe it entirely 
to that kindness of disposition which distinguishes you, Sir. It was mj 
good fortune, some few months ago, when an illustrious Prince—his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert—to whom you have paid a well-merited 
compliment for the interest he takes in every great work likely to pro- 
mote the commerce, the agriculture, and the welfare of this country, was 
employed in laying the foundation stone of the Grimsby Docks, that [ hav 
the honour of meeting the Mayor of Manchester, and from that mome: | 
ihave no hesitation in saying that I was desirous of becoming better ac 
quaivted with him,—(Cheers.) But I hope you will not think me un- 
grateful, when I say I came here with great diflidence, because I find be 
bas placed me in a position for which I have no name. When he was 








leased to make me the principal guest on the present occasion, I did feel 
Ehat I was out of place, oul that Thad no claim to this honour, at the 
hanus of your distinguished Mayor.—(Yes, Pw But I trust that this 
company will believe that I am most grateful for the cordial —— 
you have given me, and if this be the first occasion on which the c 
magistrate of London has had the honour of being welcomed by this great 
commercial community, I can only regret that my year of office is now 
so nearly at an end, as it will give me very little opportamty of making a 
further acquaintance with Lancashire during its continuance. But I can 
assure you that although I quite admit the greater ability of the meu of 
this community, I take leave to think that you will give the citizens of 
London credit that, in ancient times they proved themselves the stay of 
your liberties, and that in times of difficulty, when Manchester was 
scarcely known, and Liverpool scarcely thought of, they were the rally- 
ing points, whenever the liberties of this country were in danger. If we 
have not as much importance now as formerly, it is because we have 
Manchester and other great communities spriaging up to rival London ; 
and I can assure this company that we like to see these towns and cities 
springing up, because we know how much the honour, welfare, and pros- 
perity of this country depend on these large communities. I can assure 
my excellent friend the Mayor that when I look around and see what we 
may well be proud of in London—and I think we have some things that 
we have a right to be proud of—yet I confess that, whenever I begin with 
some of our ancient institutions, our hospitals, why, I find them no less 
anxiously cared for in this great city. If I look at our great dispensaries, 
and public institutions of that kind, 1 find them equally abundant and 
flourishing in the town of Manchester. If I look at our colleges and pub- 
lic schools, I find them no less prosperous and numerous in this great 
commercial community. : . 

If J look atany of those means of relaxation and enjoyment for the 
people, which are so much to be desired, find that the parks of Man- 
chester rival those of London. I can assure you, Mr. Mayor, that how- 
ever much I may be proud of being Lord Mayor of London, I can scarce- 
ly—taking into consideration what may be termed our ancient jurisdic- 
tion—say that I rival the honour you enjoy, and deservedly enjoy, as may~ 
or of this greatcommercial community. “I have come here with feelings 
of great pleasure, and my only regret is, that you have placed me in @ 
false position. I can assure you [ am delighted to come here, and if, as 
I trust, this district, and I hope all classes of this country, from the high- 
est of the aristocracy to the humblest in the land, are benefited by the 
prosperity of commerce, I trust that this thriving and enterprising com- 
munity will long live in industry to reward its enterprising merchants with 
those fruits which they have a right to expect from the employment of 
their skill and capital ; that as they become wealthy, they will give the 
means of relaxation, leisure, aud . creased comforts to thuse whom they 
employ ; and that this great community will go on prospering and to pros- 
per; and will become, perhaps, erea very long time, a rival, even before 
Liverpool, of London itself. I can assure you there will be no jealous 
rivalry—that we are anxious at all times to cultivate the best understand- 
ing with you.—(Applause.) I do hope that this is only the beginning ; 
and it you think that we are not so energetic as you, and will come to 
us, you will find me and my brother magistrates most anxious to co-ope- 
rate with you, either in public affairs connected with your borough, or in 
such general affairs of the country a8 can be benefited by our co-opera- 
tion. I am totally unable to express the deep emotions of my heart for 
the high honour which you have done me ; and if I have left some of my 
little duties unperformed, it is trae you have made ample amends for my 
short-comings in the cordial reception I have met with from those around 
me. I shall carry with me to the latest hour of my life the recollec‘ion of 
the attention aud respect I have received on this occasion; and I hope 
that though, as Mayor of Manchester and Lord Mayor of London, we 
may not meet again, the friendships subsisting between us will not be 
severed at the time when my term of office expires.—( Loud applause. ) 

The Cuairmay said, that though he owed many pleasant hours and 
gratifications to the Lord Bishop of Manchester during the year that was 
passed, he had this week added a still deeper debt of obligation than at 
any former period, tor he had introduced to this festive meeting one of the 
most distinguished men of Europe—(Hear, hear)—an individual dis- 
tinguished, not alone in diplomatic circles, but in the highest walks of 
literature, art, and science.—(Cheers.) He could not but feel it a most 
fortunate circumstance that he was honoured by the presence of the Che- 
valier Bunsen. Would that all ambassadors were like him! He appre- 
hended that then there would not be so many misunderstandings, and 
doubts, and difficulties, between foreign States and the English Court. 
He believed that his Excellency knew the character, habits, and princi- 
ples of the English as a people, and that he looked upon them with af- 
fectionate regard—he was connected with England by a double tie, and 
he trusted that the connexion would long continue, fruitful in happiness 
to himself, and a benefit to Europe. He would give his Excellency a 
hearty welcome to Manchester, and he trusted that he would carry away 
with him the pleasiog remembrance of that industry which he had seen 
developed, and of the educational establishments which he had witnessed 
in operation. He knew that the Chevalier Bunsen wished to increase 
and extend the relations already existing between his own Government 
and that of this country, and he trusted that he might be successful in 
carrying out every object of that nature. He would give, with the great- 
est satisiaction, “ The health of his Excellency the Prussian Ambassador, 
Chevalier Bunsen.” 

The Chevalier Bunsen then rose amidst immense applause, and when 
this had subsided he said—Mr. Mayor, my Lords, and Gentlemen, I rise 
deeply moved to express to you my heartfelt and respectful thanks for 
the kind welcome you have given me.—(Cheers.) In baving the honour 
ct addressing this distinguished assembly on so auspicious an occasion as 
the present, and speaking to you in this great city of Manchester, after a 
week’s sojourn amongst you, I hope you will allow me to give vent to 
some feelings of admiration and satisfaction which I have experienced in 
inspecting your great establishments, andin seeing the great social, sci- 
entific, and artistic works which you are making. Sir, I do not intend to 
enlarge upon a topic known to the whole world, about the greatness of 
your skill and enterprise, the vastness of your stores. I have seen Man- 
chester, and as everybody who has seen Manchester will say with me, 
and has said to me, all my expeciations have been surpassed. But I wish, 
as I am accustomed to do, to make a few observations about the great so- 
cial improvements which you are making. I have seen two great insti- 
tations, in one of which you have outstripped London, and the buildings 
erected by Parliament, and in the other you have given to England and 
the world a model, new aud unprecedented. I have seen your new 
Penitentiary (the Borough Gaol), and I have seen the Swinton Schools 
I did not go to see the new Penitentiary building until I had seen that 
admirable and excellent institution which now serves for prisoners be- 
fore, aud convicts after, trial. I have seen it with great emotion; for I 
could not help reflecting that it rose under the eye and superintendence 
of that great and immortal philanthropist, John Howard. And I believe 
I may say with perfect truth that there is not in Europe one institution 
which does more, as far as that system allows it to do, than yours. And 
I can congratulate you upon possessing an able goveinor and chaplain. 
I have felt that it was due to such a great city as this that you should not 
allcw even London to go before you in proving that penitentiary system 
which has been approved by the suffrages of almost all eminent men on 
this and on the other side of the Atlantic; and I have been gratified at 
seeing that you have not been satisfied to copy Pentonville, but that you 
have outdone it in solidity, and I will add, in magnificence. Now I con- 
fess to you that 1 am one of those who think that a great state and a great 
community does honour itself if it gives its money to build such great es- 
tablishments as those of the Swinton Schools and the new Penitenti- 
ary, because I believe it is a most important thing that the law which 
punishes should endeavour to reclaim those whom it has condemned. I 
am not so sanguine as to believe that there is any external system which 
could produce the desired effect either in education or in the reform 
of prisoners; but the penitentiary system seems to me to have the 
great advantage of making it possible to reclaim the prisoner. And 
why? For the simple reason that you create a new atmosphere about 
the unfortunate men who are within the walls of the prison; you make 
it possible for thew to receive purer air and purer impressions.—(Cheers. ) 
But I look further still, and I see those elements which insure the success 
of such great works. I see, wherever I have been in your charitable in- 
stitutions, that not only have the authorities by law done their duty vig- 
orously, but that the influential men of the town have spent their time in 
giving their aid for the benefit of their country and of the town; and 
without this real spirit of liberality there is no work—least of all educa- 
tion or in the reform of prisoners—that can be successfully carried on. 

With respect to the Swinton Schools, there are certainly not so many 
children there as Lhope there will be inafew months, but I cannot hel 
believing that when it is known what an excellent education these chil- 
dren receive, according to their circamstances—when it is seen how feeble 
in body, and intellectually ignorant and weak in mind as they were in 
iheir youth, their intellect begins to dawn in their faces and to shine from 
their eyes—I believe there is no one in this great district who will not 
think it fortunate that children can be sent tosucha place. I believe that 
soon there will not be a great town in England that will not imitate the 
example which you have been the first to set. Audas you have set the 
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——_ in erecting, so I am sure you will do the same io making it ase- 
fal. Everybody bas heard of your Royal Institution, of your Athenzum, 
of your amirable Museum of Natural History, and alsouf your Mechanics’ 
Institution. I have seen them ail ; but have been struck and gratified 
witha certain thing which I have mentioned before—I mean by the ver 
gratifying interest which the higher and wealthy classes take in the wel- 
are of anything where the promotion of the education of the middle 
and lower classes is concerned, and by the manner in which they have 
rendered their libraries accessible to every one, and allowed the people 
to have the books at home to study. I have seen that system tried in my 
own country, and [ can assure you that ithas worked with perfect snc- 
cess. His worship the Mayor has very kindly alluded to my staying in 
your great town ; and under the present circumstances of the world, and 
the intimate relation which exists between Prussia and Germany on the 
one side, and the city of Manchester ia particular on the other, I should 
think itunbecoming if, in the official position which I have had the hon 
our to occupy, I did not offer you a few words as the result of my ob- 
servations. I believe many persons here present will not think me too 
sanguine if [ say—and it is the wish of my heart and the prospect of my 
understanding asa politician and an observer of public events—that the 
great desire of the present time is for the preservation of peace in Eu- 
rope,—(Cheers.) I will not enter at length into my reasons for thus ex- 
pressing it so unreservedly, but [ will mention one circumstance which 
seems to me to be most decisive on the point. There has never been a 
time when governments have been more aware that war brings no good, 
and that peace is not only a blessing, but a necessity.—( Loud cheers.) 
But be that as it may, I assure you that, as to Prussia and Germany in 
general, the nation and the ga mie of that country are firmly bent to 
fortify every institution, andon uniting ali their efforts, in order to main- 
tain and secure that peace which we wish for our own welfare, and for 
the good of the world. I hope we shall soon be able to appear before 
you in a better organization than that in which we have beea for the last 
forty years ; aud that we shall soon be able toreap the fruits of the uni 
ted care both of nations and governments, and rally under the banner so 
peomeeny untarled by you, on behalf of constitutional, civil, and religious 
iberty.—(Cheers.) 1 hope we shall soon be able so to appear betore 
you, and to say that we will not be second to any nation in the mainte- 
nance of peace all over the world. You came forward in acritical time— 
one which is unparalleled in the history not only of modern times, but 
of the world—in a time of greatercollision than has before been known in 
the annals ofour race—and have shown what are the blessings of a nation 
strongly united undera constitutional monarchy, by the noble stand which 
both you and the city of London made on the i0thof April last year. We 
(the Germans) have our wishes for the cause of peace and progress, and 
we are not afraid of the resuit of any collisiou as to commercial matters. 
If any nation at the present time adopts the best system of commercial 
relations, it does it because it thinks it right for itself and the best for its 
interests, So itis with all private affairs; we all think we do right ac- 
cording to our own consciences, and consult our own interests. There 
isno doubt that when we have emerged from our difficulties, which I 
hope we are fast doing—we shall run a race with you in many an enter- 
prise of industry, commerce, and trade. Bat our prosperity is your pros- 
perity—(Cheers )—your customers cannot see you rising into prosperity 
without knowing that your prosperity is cornected, in the most close and 
intimate relations, with the prosperity of your country. Allow me to con- 
clude by expressing my heartfelt thanks for, and admiration of, all l have 
seen, and my best wishes for the increasing prosperity ot the empire of 
Great Britain in general, and of this city aud district in particular.—Pro- 
longed cheering. ) 

The Cuairnman was extremely glad to see the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Wilton honouring his entertainment with his presence, aud be thought it 
an earnest that the Noble Earl would, in his pla e in the House of Lords, 
help Manchester whenever it required help. He stated that, but for the 
illness of Lork Brackley. the Earl of Ellesmere would also have been 
present; and, in the toast he was about to propose, he would couple the 
names of those two noblemen, the Earl of Wilton and the Barlof Blles- 
mere. He, therefore, gave that toast, ‘ The healths of the Earls of Wil- 
ton and Ellesmere, aud of the House of Lords.” The toast was drunk 
with all the honours. 

The Earl of Witton proposed, as a return toast, ** The town and trade 
of Manchester,” to which 

Mr. Mark Puitips replied. 

The Mayor next proposed “ The health of the Members of the County 
of Lancaster. 

Mr. W. Brows, M.P., returned thanks. 

The Right Hon, the Lonp Mayor of London thenrose. He begged to 
propose “ The health of the Mayor of Mauchester,” with three times 
three. The toast was then drank with three times three, and one cheer 
more. 

The Cuatrmay, in returning thanks, said that he was perfectly sensible 
that he had many great deficiencies, but he had done his best to discharge 
the duties of his office with impartiality, aud to bring all classes around 
him without regard to politics or religion. And he was quite delighted 
to see so many people around him that night, and he hoped that this 
would only be the commencement of a series of meetings of a similar 
character. He concluded by giving the health of “The Borough Mem- 
bers present,’ and called on Mr. Brotherton to return thanks. 

Mr. Brotuerton, M. P., in acknowledging the tuast, expressed his re- 
gret that the Members for Manchester were not present themselves, to 
acknowledge the honour conferred upon them. 

The Mayor said it was a source of great gratification to him to have 
been the meaus of calling together on this occasion (with one exception) 
all the representatives of the municipalities within the county of Luncas- 
ter—(Applause). He considered it a privilege, and a matter of pride to 
himself, that the mayors of Lancaster, Preston, Liverpool, Wigan, Clithe- 
roe, Stockport, Saliord, Warrington, Aston, and Oldham, had honoured 
him with their presence that evening. (Applause.) On the part of tae 
corporation of Manchester he offered them a cordial welcome; he ex- 
tended to them the right hand of fellowship. Nor could he forget that 
he was hunoured with the presence of the Mayor of Boston, whom he 
had the pleasure of meeting recently in London, at the table of the Lord 
Mayor of London, then the representative of that borough. The identity 
of interests between Manchester and Liverpool induced him to call on 
the Mayor of Liverpool to respond to the toast. He trasted that the 
towns of the county of Lancaster might continue united in the ways of pro- 
gress and improvement, and he concluded by proposing the health of * The 
Mayors of Lancashire and with them the Mayor of Boston.” 

Mr. J. B. Moore, the Mayor of Liverpool, in acknowledging the toast, 
assured the Mayor that all the kindly feelings that he had expressed to- 
wards Liverpool were reciprocated by that town towards Manchester. 
He hoped that a rivalry between the two would long continue in its 
present spirit, improving and promoting the general interests of the com- 
munity and the common sped For what atfected the one affected the 
-other, aud if Manchester was depressed Liverpool suffered with it. He 
then adverted tu the Liverpool docks, in which he said that Manchester 
and the country at large had a common interest. They were not exclu- 
sively the property of Liverpool, but belonged to the nation. They were 
gratuitously managed, and their profits went to the reduction of the 
charges of the port, and consequently to the benefit of the community. It 
might be interesting to the community to know that such was the man- 
agement of that estate that, in the course of the last ten years, they bad 
been able to make a reduction to the enormous amount of £1.446,000, 
and that as they progressed, in course of time that change would be re- 
duced year by year, so that unless the extended commerce of the country 
required further accommodation, the only charge on the imports and ex- 
ports would be for paying the wages of those working at the docks. He 
could not resist this opportunity of stating a very interesting fact and a 
very singular coincidence, which he stated to his Royal Highness the 
Dake of Cambridge, when he did him the honour of visiting him the 
other day. His Royal Highness arrived in Manchester on the 18th of 
September, and on that very day of the year 1806, forty-three years ago, 
Liverpool was visited by his royal brothers George IV. and William IV.- 
then Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Clarence. On the former occa, 
sion the tonnage of the port amounted to 507,000 tons; but in 1849 it had 
increased to 3,600,000 tons. He mentioned this because it was a basis 
on which to calculate the progress of Manchester. Without Manchester, 
Liverpool would be nothing ; her docks would be empty; there would 
be no imports of cotton or exports of manufactures. This would give 
credence to the fact that this manufacture alone had added to the wealth 
of this country no less than one thousand millions sterling. He congratu- 
lated the different mayors present, especially those of Manchester and 
Stockport, on the order, loyalty, and English feeling manifested during 
the past year, by the people of their respective boroughs, when the emis- 
saries of disorder were at work to destroy, to undermine, and to uproot 

the constitution of their country. They had much reason to be proad of 
this, for in not one of the cities in this part of the country had there been 
any thing to excite the least apprehension or alarm. He not only took 
this as a good omen for the future, but felt sure that as we progressed, 
and as the artificers, artisans, and others became more enlightened, and 
availed themselves of the advaatages offered by the different institutions 


The Cuartrman said, that he had anvther toast on his list, which it gave 
him peculiar gratification to propose, “ His good friends who had acted 
as Vice-Presidents.”’ J 

Mr. Alderman Kersuaw, M.P., the Principal Vice-President, briefly 
returned thanks. 

The Cuairmay, in reference to the last toast, said that it was matter of 
regret to him that indisposition had prevented Mr. Alderman Neild from 
being present. That gentleman's services had been appreciated by the 
town of Manchester; and had he been present he (the Mayor) should 
have had the satisfaction of seeing at bis table every surviving mayor of 
Manchester who had preceded him in the civic chair. He would now 
very cordially drink, “ To our next merry meeting.” 

Mr. Alderman Warkins proposed three cheers for that next meeting, 
which, being given, the chair was vacated, and the company retired at 
half-past eleven o'clock, having spent a very pleasant evening. 





SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 
From the late Meeting at Birmingham. 


Emicration anv Porucatioy.—The following was the substance of a 
paper read. The object was to show the effect in Great Britain and Ire- 
land of the constantly increasing emigration. 


The first complete census of the three kingdoms in 1821 gave us the 
total population 21,193,000, in 1831 the number returned was 24,306,000, 
showing an increase of 3,113,000 in ten years. Whether the number ad- 
ded in each year of this period was greater or less than the number added 
in the year preceding could not be known from any comparison of these 
returns. But in 1841 the number returned was 26,916,000, showing an 
increase of only 2.610,000. It may, therefore, be presumed that the 
number added to the population in each year is now less than was added 
in the year before; but further, against this decreasing increment of the 
population we have of late years to place a rapid increase of emigration. 
During the 10 years 1821-31 the total number of emigrants was 738, 582 ; 
and in the 7 years 1842 48 inclusive, the number was no less than 985,- 
953. And according to the latest complete returns obtained by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners (down to the 20th of June last) the number of 
emigrants in the first half of 1849, was no less than 196,973. Hence it 
appeared that the emigration from the United Kingdom during the last 
three ye.rs was fully equal to, if it did not exceed, the natural increase 
of the population; and, in short, that emigration has now been carried on 
to such an extent as, if it were maintained, must effectually prevent the 
further growth of the population. 

Sirk Worms 1n Enctanp.—From the following interesting letter we 
presume that Mrs. Whitby is a recognised authority on the subject. 

Birmingham (Newlands). 

‘I bad proposed offering to the British Association a short account of 
my progress in the art of cultivating silk in England; but I left New- 
lands before all the produce of this year could be wound off from the co- 
coon; and it will not, therefore, be in my power to make my report as 
full, or as statistical, as [ could desire. 1am, however, unwilling that 
this meeting should pass, without endeavouriag in some way to satisfy 
the expectations of those who have been sufficiently liberal to pay regard 
to my convictions that the cultivation of silk may with little trouble or 
expense be made general, and in the end become a profitable specula- 
tion. From the period when [ had the honour to place before you an ac- 
count of may early trials, have paid attention to the cultivation of the 
mulberry, especially of that species which I[ introduced in 1846, viz., the 
Morus muiticaulis ot the Philippine Islands. [ have three other kinds of 
white mulberry, which all grow well at Newlands; but ds none are so 
easily propagated as the mu/ticaulis, or bear so great a weight of leaf, I 
have increased my plantation with them chiefly. I said, in my letter to 
the Royal Agricultural Society in 1844, that it was as easy to do so as to 
propagate the willow. I now say, that it is much easier, aud the pro- 
duce is more abundaat. The produce of leaf this year has been immense, 
and even now, after having plucked them closely to feed my silkworms, 
they are strong and vigorous, and present a luxuriance of growth scarce- 
ly to be credited—unseen. I find the cuttings which are rooted in th» 
open ground produce stronger and healthier plauts than than those struck 
under glass. One of my early pupils has a productive nursery at Godal- 
ming ot,the Morus alba—mauy others in ditterent parts of England are 
planting; and if gentlemen in England and Treland who have a few 





acres or rouds of landto spare would plant mulberries for posterity as 
they do their oaks, we should, ia a few years, be independent of other 
countries for our supply of raw silk. With regard to the rearing of the 
silkworm—as their habits become more practically known to me, | find 
less and less difficulty in bringingthem to perfection: and am coniirmed 


and as regards the Prussian Government Telegraphs, the public bas the 
advantage of them by payment of certain fixed rates. The cost of the 
Prussian system is under £40 a mile. The American system is remark. 
able for the great extent to which it is already carried, viz. 10 511 miles, 
costing less than £20 a mile. It consists of a single iron wire supported 
from post to post, but is carried far beyond the limits of railways, and is 
consequently frequently damaged, so that a code of rules is established 
for the repair of the wires, which is undertaken by gentlemen living 
along the lines, and who are furnished with a set of tools for the pur- 
pose—their reward being the free use of the telegraphs for their own 
private communications. The economy of first cost, however, causes 
a very low tariff for the transmission of communications, su that the poor- 
est person is enabled for a few cents to send a communication to a con- 
siderable distance. From the actual operations of the three systems, it 
appears thatthe Prussian is the most simple, effective and economical— 
for annual repairs are not required to the line wires, as in the cases of 
England and America, wherethey are exposed to so many casualties. 


American Natourat History.—A letter was read, from Mr. I. Lea, the 
American Conchoiogist, to the Dean of Westminster, “‘ On the Discovery 
of Reptilian Foot prints in the Old Red Sandstone, near Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvauia.”’—The foot-prints in question were discovered by Mr. Lea, 
in the gorge of the Schuy!kill, in the Sharp mountain near Pottsville, on 
«slab of sandstone, which is also ripple-marked, and impressed by rain- 
drops; they consist of six distinct impressions in a double row, each foot. 
mark being doubled, by the hind foot having fallen into the track of the 
fore foot, but rather in advance of it. The fore feet had five toes, three 
ot which were apparently armed with claws; the length of each double 
impression is 44 inches, its breadth 4 inches; the outeide breadth of the 
double track is 8 inches; the length of the step 13 inches; the impression 
of the dragging of the tail is distinct, and occasionally obliterates part of 
the foot eteps ; the ripple-marks are 7 or 8 inches apart. The foot-marks 
are described as bearing a remarkable resemblance to those of the recent 
alligator, and also as somewhat like those of the Chirotherium ot the new 
red sandstone ; but, as the animal was doubtless peculiar, Mr. Lea propo- 
ses tocall it Sauropus primevus. The geological position of the foot-mark. 
ed sandstone is about 8,500 feet below the upper part of the coal forma- 
tion, in which Dr. King lately discovered the foot-prints of a reptilian 
quadruped in the Western coal-field of America. 





THE CULLODEN MONUMENT. 


The Centenary of the Battle of Culloden (April 16, 1846), appears to 
have suggested the erection of this memorial tv the brave Highlanders 
who fell in that decisive struggle. A subscription was opened for the 
purpose, and a meeting of the subscribers held at Inverness, on the 24th 
August, at which Mr. Carruthers, of the Inverness Courier, presided. 
Having examined the plans and designs furnished for the proposed Monu- 
ment, the meeting adopted that by Mr. Mackenzie, architect, Elgin, as 
being best suited to the locality, as susceptible of future improvements 
as funds are forthcoming; and, therefore, under all circumstances, the 
most appropriate. [t wasthen agreed to lay the foundation stone on 
Wednesday, the 19th ult.; and this arrangement has been very ettective- 
ly carried out. 

The morning of the 19th was rainy, bat by noon the weather cleared 
up, and continued tine during the day, with the exception of a slight 
shower which fell at the moment the stone was committed to its bed. 
Culloden Moor ties nearly five miles from Inverness, where the day was 
observed by many asa holiday. The ceremony bad been arranged to 
take place with Masonic honours; and the various bodies of which the 
procession was composed assembled at 11 o'clock in the Academy Park; 
and, after forming iu line, they passed up Inglis-street, then turned down 
Petty-street, and next took the Milibura-road. No regular order was, 
however, observed by the procession from Millburn House until it had 
approached the Moor. About a mile from the site of the Monument a 
halt was called, and the procession re-formed. First came a band of mu- 
sic; next the boys of several schools; then the Inverness band ; the In- 
verness Abstinence Society, with its banners; the Six Incorporated 
Trades. headed by their Convener; a deputation from tae St. Dathus 
Lodge of Freemasons, Tain, and the Tain and Ross Royal Arch Chapters ; 
a deputation from the St. Mary’s Lodge, Iuverness; a deputation from the 
St. Lawrence of Forres; and, lastly, a deputation from the St. John’s 
Lodge of Forres, constituted, pro tempore, the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
and decorated with the gold and other insignia of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. Mr. Bryce, Grand Tyler of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, was 
present, and was oi great service. The procession was composed in all of 
three or four hundred persons. 

By this time at least 2500 individuals, including many ladies, had as- 
sembled round the site of the Monument, and twelve or fifteen carriages 








in my belief, that with due attention to their peculiarities they may be 
reared in England as easily asin any other country, and with as little logs 
by death. Equable warmth throughout the period of their existence, 
(which may be shortened or prolonged at pleasure,) cleanliness, classifi- 
cation, and ventilation, with the adaptation of the foud (as to its ma‘urity ) 
to the different ages of the insect will insure success. I have been this 
season very successful in rearing the worms I was able to hatch; they 
had no disease of any kind—they made their cocoon in thirty days, and 
the silk I have been able to wind off is as strong, and bright, and beauti- 
ful, as that which, in 1844, and 1845, was pronounced superior to the 
best Italian raw silk. There are many persons in England, and a few 
in [reland, who have begunthe experiment ona small scale. It requires 
time to mature aud perfect any uudertaking ; bat, ifI live long enough, 
and the growth of the mulberry becomes generally encouraged, I have 
no doubt my ardent wish to see the cultivauun of silk establisned iu Eng- 
land willbe realized. M. 8. 8S. Wuitsy.” 


ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHS IN ENGLAND, Prussia, AND AMERICA.—Mr. 
Whishaw stated that the object of his preseut communication was not to 
bring before the Section the numerous telegraphic instruments now in use 
and recentiy made public ; but to point out the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the three great systems of electric telegraphs now in opera- 
tion in England, Prussia and America. In England the wires, being sus- 
pended frum post to pust along the sides of railways, are exposed to the 
following disadvantages—running of trains off the lines, by which posts 
and wires are all carried away together, and thus the communication is 
stopped. Secondly, from atmospheric influences, whereby irregular and 
uncertain deflections of the needles in Cooke and Wheatstone’s tele- 
graphic instruments take place, besides occasional declination to parts of 
the instrameuts, &c. Thirdly, from snow-storms, as in the case of the 
South-Eastern telegraph which occurred during the last winter, when 
the wires and posts were all removed, and considerable interruptiou was 
caused in the transmission of communications. Fourthly, from damage 
by malicious persons, who sometimes twist the wires together ; and for 
whose apprehension rewards have frequently been offered by the En- 
glish companies. Fifihly, the wires bave sometimes been connected to- 
gether by a fine wire nicely soldered to the line wires, and thus the com- 
munications have been diverted from their right channel. Sixthly, the 
expense, viz- £150 a mile, for the above-ground system, with an annual 
expenditure for repairs. Seventhly,—and consequently, heavy charges 
for the transmission of messages. Eighthly, the time required in learn. 
ing perfectly the manipulations of the needle telegraph, so that if a tele- 
graphist is from any cause disabled,there is no one at hand to take his 
place. With regard to the charges, the following facts will suffice to 
show the advantages of economical telegraphs. In America, the charge 
for tweaty words transmitted by the telegraph to the distance of 500 
miles is but 4s.; whereas by the English company’s charges the same 
communication would only be transmitted 60 miles, or less than one- 
eighth the distance,—and by the South Eastern Company’s charges not 
20 miles, or one twenty-fifth of tne 500 miles. Again, a communication 
of uiuety words in America may be transmitted from Washington to New 
Orleans, 1716 miles, for 41s. 8d.; whereas by the Electric Telegraph 
Company’s charges it would only be transmitted a little more than 200 
miles,—and by the South-Eastern Cumpany’s scale under 100 miles. 
The extent of telegraphs in Great Britain at present is about 2,000 miles; 
and there yet remain railways to an equal extent without telegraphs. 
Mr. Whishaw expressed a hope that withia a short time every principal 
town in the kingdom would be connected by telegraph, as the under- 
ground system may be effected without the aid of railways, viz. under 
turnpike roads and towing paths, &c. This plan has been praciically 
carried out in Prussia, where at the present time there are 319 German 
miles=1492 English miles in actual operation. A siagle wire coated 
with gutta percha is laid under the railway at a depth of two feet, and 
connected with the instraments and batteries at the different stations. A 
coltoquial aud also a printing telegraph are used in each principal station 
both worked as required by the single wire. The experiment as to burying 
the gutta percha wire in the ground was commenced some years ago, 
and being found to answer perfectly, the Prussian Telegraph Commis- 
siouer appointed in 1844 determined on adopting the underground plan 
eutirely for the goverument telegraphs, and which were commenced in 
July 1848, so that no time has been lost in carrying them out. At Oder. 





of their towus, they would become better mechanics and better men. 


bay, the Prussian system is in connexion with the telegraphic line nuw 


and coaches lined the road. Amongst those present were Mackintosh of 
Macki#tosh, and party; Mr. Grant, of Glenmoriston; Mr. Mitchell, of 
Viewhill, and party; Mr. Mackintosh of Holm (who wore the Highland 
dress); Mr. Dun. Forbes, of Leanach; Mr. Fraser, of Balcony; Mrs. 
Dr. Nicol and Miss Nicol; the Misses Wood, from England; Mr. and 
Mrs. Haig, Cantray; Mr. Macpherson, Drummond; Mr. Bankes of Let- 
terewe; Mr. Laing, Forres; Mr. Allan Maclean, Burnside, &c. A con- 
siderable number of tourists were present; and every neighbouring strath 
sent forth its representatives. The banners of the procession were seen 
approaching at a few minutes past two, and shortly afterwards, as the 
bands played a well known Masonic air, the lodges assembled round the 
spot where the stone was to be laid. The Rev. Mr. Campbell of Croy, 
chaplain to the Kilwinning Lodge, of Inverness, taen offered up an im- 
pressive prayer, and a parchment containing the following was read by 
the secretary :— 

‘The foundation-stone of the Culloden Monument—a monument raised by pub - 
lic subscription, and dedicated to the memory of the brave Highlanders who fell 
at Culloden en the 16th April, 1746, fighting gallantly for a cause which they con- 
scientiously believed to be a just one, was laid on the 19th September, 1849, by 

William Anderson. R.W.M. of the St. John’s Operative Mason Lodge of Forres, 
in presence of the ENoning besine who marched in procession from Inverness 
for that purpose. Thomas Mackenzie, Elgin, architect; John Hendry and John 

Batchen, Inverness, builders; Kennedy Macnab, secretary.” Here followsa 
list of the subscriptions received up to this date, &c. 

This parchment having been placed within a glass bottle, with coins of 
the present reign from a halfpenny upwards, a copy of Douglas’s North- 
ern Supplement, copies of the Luverness newspapers, &c., the bottle was 
sealed aud deposited, and the stone was then lowered with the usual 
ceremonies, the band playing the ‘‘ Queen's Anthem,” * Hail Masonry,” 
&c. The stone was laid by the Right Worshipful Master of St. Jehn’s 
Lodge, Forres. The completion of the ceremony was hailed with three 

cheers by the large crowd; and at the same moment two large cannons, 
brought up from the tower for the occasion, began a Royal salute. The 
scene at this moment was highly interesting—the crowd, the fluttering 
of flags, the rows of cariages, the firing of guns, and the strains of music, 
all united on a spot usualiy so solemn in its stillness, proved that the occa- 
sion was not a common occurrence. The splendour of the day added not 
a little to the effect of the scene, showing in great beauty the magnificent 
panorma of mountain, plain, wood, and sea which stretches around the 
fatal plain of Culloden. 

Immediately after the ceremony,the Masons adjourned to a marquee c!o3® 

by, and partook of refreshments: Mr. Jolin Ross, convener of the trades, 

took the chair. Several toasts were given before the meeting separat- 

ed, including the health of Culloden, Raigmore, and other neighbouring 

proprietors. 

The Monument, says the Inverness Courier, will occupy the highest 

grouad on the Moor of Culloden. The spot chosen for the site is that 

upon which the struggle took place which decided the fate ot the ye aud 
where the greatest carnage occurred. It is within the line occupied by the 
foremost rank of the Highland army, and close by the long trench, still 
green where repose the bodiesof the brave men who fell in that struggle. 
This spot is about half-a-mile north-west of the block known as the Duke 
of Cumberland’s Stone, and about a mile to the east of the tree pointed 
out as the position of Prince Charles and his guard. The Monument will 
be a gigantic cairn or artificial rock, the top of which will be accessible 
by flights of rustic steps and winding paths. Various spots will be so 
ormed that tablets and small monuments to particular clans or individu- 
aly may at any time be erected; and in front it is proposed that a group 
of statuary should be placed. This, however, must depend upon the ex- 
tent of the public sympathy in the object of the memorial, for the subscrip- 
tions as yet received will not complete the bare design. 





Paris Fasuions ror Octoser.—The winter fashions will soon be de- 
termined ; already the autumnal shades are closing upon us, and light 
dresses are quite out of season. At this season of the year morning dres- 
ses absorb almost entirely the attention of the ladies ; dinner and evening 
parties are now mostly giveu in the country, and persons of high fashion 
have left town, amply provided with éoiletées. The preparations for Octo- 
ber, rather than the actual fashions, therefore, demand attention. Me- 
rinos and cashmeres will be mach worn as morning dresses; the bodies 
tight and very high ; the skirts very full, and not so long as those of last 





in course of construction between that place and Trieste vid Vienna; 


year ; and bishop sleeves with a small cuff. The skirts, open up the front, 
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i ith gimp as wide as the hand, and of the same colour as 
o bm yo Genes are sometimes placed in the middle of the two 
rows of trimming. A collar,e fine French cambric frill, and cuffs consis - 
ting of five little rows plissés, complete this autumnal ¢oi/et/e. Bronze and 
deep blue are the colours most worn. Valenciennes lace is very suitable 
for these dresses. Some light casimer dresses are embroidered up the 
front with silk ; they seem, however, little in vogue, from their extreme 
analogy with the costume amazone. The élégantes who siudy comlort will 
wear douillettes of lavantine ; this simple and becoming material, by its 
numerous iaids, Goins no small degree of grace to the figure. These 
douillettes ave made open, over a silk or fiae white cashu.sre slip, trimmed 
with ruches. This isa charming breakfast costume. Satins and velvets 
cannot yet be worn ; and until they appear, brocaded silks will continue 
very fashionable. The shades are varied, and seem to follow the aspect 
of the season—mellow sunshine, aud autumnal shades. 

We perceive afew furs, but as yet they are neither fashionable nor 
seasonable ; they are not handsome, and are only worn, under the form 
of boas, as simple preservatives against the winds of autumn. 

The shape of the bonnets has not undergone any great change; the 

okés forme ballon are qtill very graceful ; silk bonnets are worn ; those 
of veivet are in preparation ; those of gauze, tulle, and straw are laid 
aside. 7 

One month more, and there will not remaii a vestige of all the fresh 
summer elegances; for the Jéoilettes willthen borrow some of winter’s 
sombre and severe hues. In Paris it is said that the beautiful watered 
Irish poplins will be the rage in London, on account of Queen Victoria’s 
recent visit to Ireland. This is afashion which many Parisians must 
envy, without being able to follow it easily ; for these magnificent stutts 
are extremely rare in France, and Parisians mast really travel to London 
to procure them. 

The season for caps has arrived ; they are very elegant, both for morn- 
ing and afternoon. They are, for the most part, made of lace, Valen- 
ciennes or Mechlin, trimmed with ribbon for the morniag ; Brussels, or 
pillow lace, point d’Alengon, with flowers, for the evening. They are 
placed quite on the top ot the head, with long lappets hanging behind. 





Puxcu.—We do not often find much matter for extract in the columns 
of this celebrated commentator on passing events ; but we cannot refrain 
from recording our admiration of the remarkable set of wood-cuts now 
in course of publication therein. We allude to those of Richard Doyle, 
illustrating the manners and customs of our coantrymen in this present 
year of grace. Though mere outlines, and on a small scale, they are un- 
surpassable for spirit and effect. The artists employed on Punch go far 
beyond the writers. 

Posterity on InTRAMURAL INTERMENTS.—Yesterday, some workmen 
employed in digging the foundations for the new Baths and Wash-houses, 
which will form so conspicuous an ornament of that broad and magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare, Shakspeare Street, disinterred an immense number of 
human bones and skulls. Shakspeare Street, it is well known, stands on 
the site of old Drury Lane; in which locality, according to contemporary 
records, was situated, so late as 1849, the burial ground of St. Martin's. 
That such was the case, is placed beyond a doubt, by the discovery of 
these relics. It is clear, therefore, that a century ago in this metropolis 
there prevailed the barbarous and abominable custom of burying the 
dead among the living—a fresh evidence, if such were needed, of the 
filthiness and folly of our ancestors.” — Times, Sept. 18, 1950.—Punch. 

Wuat IT CosTs TO PLAY AT SOLDIERS.—France has spent upon its war 
establishment, from 1831 to 1849, no less than £288.000,000! This enor- 
mous sum may be said to have been spent upon reviews, for not one war 
(the razzias in Algeria are even too contemptible for the contemptible 
name of war,) broke out during the above period. Therefore it cost 
France £10,000,000 a year tor reviews; really there is no game so ex- 
pensive as playing at soldiers. 

Louis Philippe’s motto was “ La Paiz a tout priz,” and he certainly 
paid dearly enough for it. According to the late king’s tariff, peace was 
nearly as expensive as war. But then it was “an armed peace.” It re- 
quired 500,000 men to prevent France from fighting; that is to say, near 
ly as many as Napoleon required to fight all Europe with. We must say 
we doubt the peaceful intentions of such a warlike nation. A peacefal 
man does not walk about with duelling pistols in his pocket 

And it is probable that France will have to pay for its eighteen years 
of childish reviews with a perpetual income tax. We only hope it will 
be a timely warning to other peace-preaching and war-practising na- 
tions.— Punch. 

Forcep Pictures.—Mr. Herring the well known animal painter, 
appeared on Saturday last before the magistrate at Guildhall, and applied 
for his advice under—as the report phrases it—“ rather peculiar olreian. 
stances.” Mr. Herring has discovered that copies of his paintings have 
been sold as originals—or in other words that his name had been forged 
to spurious paintings. The complaint led to the natural inquiry on the 
part of the clerk “ if the handwriting could be proved.” Mr. Herring 
said it could not: and then went on to observe that he had remarked to 
a sce who had been taken in that “ he always had his canvas from 
a house in Long Acre,” whereas the canvas on which the forgery was 
painted “came from Rathbone Place in Oxford Street.’ This publica- 
tion of the house where he obtains his canvas seems to us to have been 
highly injudicious on the part of Mr. Herring; and be may be sure that 
all future copies of his pictures will invariably carry the ‘hall mark’’ of 
Long Acre. There are other living artists, it appears by the report, who 
have to complain of similar frauds on their purses and reputations. Mr. 
Edwin Landseer and Mr. Clarkson Stanfield were named to the sitting 
magistrate as sufferers. But the evil is not of recent occurrence. A 
genuine Morland was seen in a pawnbroker’s window by Morland him- 
self in the midst of undoubted fabrications which imitated both his style 
and signature. We have ourselves in former years seen pictures by 
Patrick Nasmyth similarly copied:—and some of our artist friends could 
add to the list of impositions. Theodore Hook’s story of a dealer who 
advertised “Titians once a week and Vandycks once a fortnight”—as if 
they arrived like eggs from Ostend and hams from Westphalia,—wil! oc- 
curtomany. Butas Jervas said, ‘‘ poor little 7%¢, how he would stare’”’ 
could he see tie pictares which pass with dealers—aye, and purchasers 
too—as the genuine productions of his master hand. But Mr. Herring 
has some redress, Though a signature to a deed on linen is not binding, 
~—he may prosecute the vendor of a spurious “ Herring” for obtaining 
money under false pretences.— Atheneum, Sept. 22. 








Gotves Processton,—On the 15th ult. 70 tons weight of gold-dust from 
California and dollars from Valparaiso were placed in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, brought by ot Majesty's ship Calypso. The specie 
arrived by special train from Portsmouth, and was removed from the Lon- 
don Bridge Terminus in twenty vans, drawn by eighty horses, and escor- 


ted by the police. It was contained in 1,400 boxes, value 6,000,000/. 
sterling. 


_ AsotHER Trisute to R. B. Fornes.-—At the half yearly general meet- 
ing of the members of Lloyd's, held on the 26th ult., the honorary silver 
medal of the establishment was voted to Robert B. Forbes, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, United States, a passenger on board the Europa steamer, to mark the 
sense entertained of his gallant and disinterested conduct in leaping over- 
(at a great personal risk) and assisting in saving a part of the pas- 
sengers of the Charles Bartlett, when that vessel was unhappily run down 
by the Europa steamer on the 27th June last. 
Antiquitizs.—A beautiful specimen of tessellated pavement has just 
been discovered in the old town of Cirencester, the he of the sasigat Oo- 
rinium, The whole room measures about twenty-five square feet, and 
pe nine circles of nearly five feet diameter each; only four are as 
yOu ¥ ©xposed to view. They contain bold and well executed heads 
of veres and Flora, Actwon and his dogs, &c. These relics of Roman 


= — destined for the museum of the Archeological Society of that 


A UNIVERSITY For LancasnHirE.—Itis, we believe, incontemplation to 
— at enter yo with the highest sanction in Church and State, an ex- 
my range ue buildings asa collegiate establishment, similar in charac- 
bw > nn a the Same amount of talent in literature, theology, &c., 
Gsivendtias at Ss rte se high and holy purposes, as the time-honoured 

ng Si rating — and Cambridge. "It is stated that the want of such 
he _ tthe Ga — of England has long been felt, and that the 
a> § of the Charcb consider this locality peculiarly adapted to promote 

e success of the project. It is further stated, that the Reverend Joseph 
Baylee 18 the originator or furtherer, or both, of the excellent design. Ru- 
mour informs us, in addition, that the Precise locus in quo will be a tract 
of land, about tea acres in extent, situate between the New Park and Mr. 
Jackson ® mansion, the property of Mr. Brassey, and which it is hoped that 
enterprising aud benevolent gentleman will present for the purpose. It 
is added that the Archbishopof Uanterbury, the Marquis of Westminster, 








and Lord Robert Grosvenor, have each contrib t : 
nificent sche me.—Liverpool Standard. Pe ow ng 
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PROBLEM No. 51, sy W. C., of Baltimore. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 50. 


Whue, Black. 
1. Ktto K 4 ch R tks Kt 
2RtoR5 ch K tks R- 
3. Rto B5ch KtoR 5 
4. Kt Pl ch K to R6 
5, KR toR5ch Kt interposes. 
6, Rtks Kt checkmate, 





To CorresponDENTS.—W. C.—Your Problem, above printed, is decidedly of ingenious 
construction, but we think it would be yet neater if Black’s position were not so help- 
less. 

D. R—Yoursolution (?)is invalid. A more careful examination ofthe Problem in ques- 
tion would have caused asaving of paper on your part, aud of postage on ours. 

C. D.—Also incorrect. You will find good Chess playing at the Carlton House almost any 
evening; and always on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
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Ocean Penny Postace.—When Rowland Hill first broached his idea 
of a penny-postage system the sages shook their heads doubtfully. Post- 
masters and postmistresses all protested against it,—revenue officers 
looked aghast,—ministers pooh-poohed it. The thing was laughed at, 
written down, talked down; but it was a trae thing—and it made its 
way. The public became converts after a little investigation—and would 
have it tried. And so it triamphed,—and has become a great and success- 
ful “fact.” As usual, the fact thus fixed has given birth to anew idea— 
in its turn, suoner or later, to become a realized and tangible thing. A 
letter travels now from the Isle of Skye to Germany for a penny: why 
not from London to Paris or Pekin ?—asks an enthusiastic American. We 
see no difficalty in the way which did not present itself to the mind on 
the first thought of Rowland Hill’s plan. Bat our countrymen are again, 
for the present, incredulous. They admit that an ocean penny postage 
would be a grand achievement, and wel! worthy a great naval power like 
ours or like the United States. But the idea of carrying a letter from 
Manchester to Mexico, or from Calcutta to California, for a penny seems 
too extravagant for their immediate entertainment. A change “ will come 
o'er the spirit of their dream.” The matter is in progress of being taken 
up by practical men, The following letter is significant of the change 
that is about to happen:— 

Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, 

M inchester, August 30. 

My dear Sir,—The important question of an ocean penny postage has received 
my consideration, and I have arrived at the conclusion that to establish it is prac- 
ticable, and would be exceedingly beneficial to the people of every country. As 
far as [ have been able to ascertain the a of the directurs of this chamber 
upon this great question, they are decidedly favourable to the establishment of so 
powerful an auxiliary of communication and civilization as they believe the ocean 
penny postage would become. Having witnessed the advantages, moral, com- 
iherelal, and fiscal, of our inland penny postage, I have the greatest confidence 
in anticipating results not less favourable, but more universal, from an ocean pen- 
ny postage system, and I shall be happy ia promoting its establishment so far as I 
may possess power and ability. I beg to assure you that your exertions to facili- 
tate and cheapen postal communication between the distant countries of the wor!d 
are regarded here with deep interest, and an earnest desire that your laudable la- 
bours may be rewarded with success—Believe, &c. 
* Elihu Burritt, Esq.” “Tuos Baz.ey, President.” 
The public will feel that itis not likely to be led astray into the paths of 
merely romantic speculation by the President and Members of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures. These are not the 
men to assert in tropes what they cannot prove in figures. They are 
owners of ships—and have correspondence with all corners of the earth. 
With theirstamp on it, the scheme of ocean penny postage may be re- 
muved from the category of empirical agitations and regarded as one of 
those ideas which require time only to perfect them. Peace and free 
postage are the pet “impossibilities” of the hour. Steam and lightning 
conductors have had their days of denial—and of victory. 





Unexprectep TrrMINATION oF A VoyaGe.—We copy the following 
singular narrative from the Dublin Evening Mail ;:—“ The colliers which 
frequent the southern ports of Lreland frequently take passengers to Eng- 
land or Wales at a very low rate—such as half-a-crown ahead. In April 
last one of those vessels took in sixty passengers in a small southern port, 
and, fortunately for them, took in a large number of sheep. Shortly af- 
ter the vessel had sailed she encountered heavy adverse gales, which 
drove her down the Channel and into the Atlantic, where she was tossed 
about for several days, steering at random, the worthy skipper being in 
utter ignorance of his position. The sheep were slaughtered to save the 
crew and passengers from starvation. At lengti. the wanderers fell in 
with a ship, and, like the celebrated navigator who sought Fingal, they 
discovered where they were. They were infurmed that a perseverance 
for two days, not in a nor east butin a nor-west course, would bring them 
to New York, and there they arrived with all the passengers, save the 
sheep, safe. The half-crown men were delighted to find that their voy- 
age terminated under the star-spangled banuer. The families of those 
who unexpectedly crossed the Atlantic gave them up as lost, but have 
lately received letters informing them of their safe arrival in America, 
and that they would shortly send mouey to enable their friends to join 
them in a country as yet—happily for themselves—unskilled in the 
science of political economy, and so selfish as to deem it better to support 
their own citizens than encourage and reward the industry of foreigners, 
Awaiting the expected remittances the several families retired into lodg- 
ings in the union workhouse. 








Consucat Devotion.—We perceive that Herr Stieglitz has recently 
died at Venice, of cholera. As one of the minor German men of letters 
his name would merit a record in our obituary :—but he is better known 
in England as the husband of that morbid, affectionate, ill-starred Char- 
lotte Stieglitz of whom the strange story is told that, desiring to rouse 
him into life and activity when in 4 state of mental and physical lethargy, 
she conceived that nothing could be so efficacious as some fearful shock— 
and with this purpose committed suicide. This terrible expedient was 
not followed by any sigual success. Since the death of his wife Herr 
Stieglitz seems to have produced no work worthy of regard. Daring la- 
ter years, he had wandered into Italy,—and there espoused the cause of 
Italian Republicanism. His name will live in connexion with one of the 
most extreme developements of “ ultra-Germanism” on record—if the 
record may be trusted in all its parts. 





Art in tHe Evatish Manuracturine Districts.—A week or two 
since we were called on to nutice the success of the School of Design es. 
tablished in the Potteries: —we have now great satisfaction in recording 
the steady procress of the Sheffield school under the able management of 
Mr. Mitchell. “The manufacturers of the town have been gradually won 
over by his teaching to the cause. Such are the prospects of the institu. 
tion that the Government grant has been increased from £250 to £600., 
—and Mr. Northcote, of the Board of Trade, stated at the avaual meetin 
just held that he ‘had, in evidence, accorded the palm to the Shetiie! 
amongst ail the provincial schools.”"— Atheneum, Sept, 22. 





Army. 


War Orrice, Sept. 25.—6th Regt of Drag Gds—Lt T Manders, from 2d W I 
Regt, to be Paymaster, vS F Jacson, who ret upon half pay,as a Lt, unatt. 7th 
Drag Gds—J J Nunn, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Smith pro. 1st Regtof Ft—Ac- 
ting Assist-Surg G w Peake, to be Assist- surg, v Barron, ro on taff. 7th Fe 
—Ens the Hon C Browne, from 85th Ft to be Lt, by pur, v Ruxton, who ret. 
—Ensign G F Walker tobe Lt, without pur, v Dowse, dec ; Ens F M Pherson, 
from 17th Ft to be Bole. v Walker, 3ist—F 5 Attree, gentto be Ens, by pur, 
v Baldwin, pro. 41st—H Rowlands. gent, to be Ens by pur, v Waters pro in 

Ft. 62d—Serg Maj J Sanderson to be Ens, without pur, v Whitehead, es Ay 
80th Ft. 69th—A G Shand, gent to be Ens, by pur, v Turner, who ret. 72d—Ac- 
ting Assist-Surg DJ Doherty to be Assist-Surg, v Horniblow, app to Staff.’ 77th 
—Lt J Nicholson.from 3d W I Regt to be Lt, v Mostyn, whqex. 91st—Assist- 
Surg E Reid, MD from Staff, to be Surg, v Power, dec. 92d—T A Mackinnon, 
gent, to be Ens, by par v Campbell, pro. 3d W I Regt—Lt R Mostyn, from 77th 
Ft, tobe Lt, v Nicholson, who ex. 

Hospitat Star¥.—Assist-Surg L Barron, M D, from 1st Ft,to be StaffSurg of 
Sec Class, v Harty,dec. Assist-Surg G Horniblow, M D, from 72d Ft, to be As- 
sist Surg tothe Forces, v Reid, pro in 91st Ft. 


Navy. 


The Wolverine. 16, was commissioned at Chatham on the 25th ult., by Com M, 
Falcon, who was promoted from First Lieut as areward for his conduct when in 
command of a breaching battery, and in storming the stronghold of the rebels at 
New Zealand, with a party of seamen and marines from the Castor, 36. 

Tue Captains APPOINTMENT TO GREENWICH HosPiTAL-—The vacant ap- 
pointment to the establishment of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, has been be- 
stowed on Captain Aaron Tozer of Plymouth. 

Tue Captains’ Goop Service Pession.—It is reported on pretty good autho- 
rity, that the vacant good-service pension, which falls in hand by the promotion of 
Rear-Adm Sir Gordon Bremer, will be bestowed on Commodore Sir Thos. Her- 
bert, K.C. B., now Commanding-in-Chief on the south-east coast of America. 

GuNNERY.—Some bighly interesting experiments in fortification were made on 
the 24th ult.. on Rat Island, in Portsmouth harbour, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Chads, C.B., of the Excellent gunuery-ship, forthe instruction of the officers 
and marine cadets of the above ship, and the students of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. The experiments were on a stockade, made of some of the oak timbers 
her Majesty s brig Curlew, lately broken up inthis dockyard, against which a 
charge of 5lb. of gunpowder ina flannel cartridge was placed on the ground, close 
to the bottom of the detence, which was fired by four feet of Bickford’s match. 
The stockade stood the shock, and was not in the least injured. A charge of 10]. 
of powder, similarly enveloped, was next hung abvut three feet from the ground 
and fired in like manner, and with a similar resulc. <A third trial was then made 
with 5!b of powder, in a flannel cartridge, over which a large bag of sand, weigh- 
ing about 120lb, was pat, which was fired in the same manner as the former. This 
blew down three planks of the stockade. and threw the fragments in all direc- 
tions, some of the splinters being blowna considerable distance. We regret to 
say the experiments were brought toa close by an accident happening to Com- 
mander Hewlett, of the H.zcellent, who was struck on the left leg by one of the 
splinters, and knocked down. Much alarm was excited, and _—— aid instant- 
ly sent for, and was immediately rendered from her Majesty’s ships J/lustrious 
and Excellent and Dr. Nutt, of the latter ship, conveyed the sufferer on board her, 
where every attention that skill and judgment could render was paid. As far as 
we can glean, and as far as may be judged from the very swollen state of the 
limb, we believe we are correct in stating no bones are broken, but the patient is 
suffering great pain. We trust the experiments will be continued to a satisfactory 
close .as we know of no point in an officer's education of more importance than 
practical instruction in the approach to and attack of stockades, which the disastrous 
results of the Heki pah warfare in New Zealand, in 1846, most amply proved. 
By subsequent accounts we !earn that Commander Hewlett was recovering. 








Oxituary.—On Friday, the 21st ult., in his 16th year, at Leamington College, 
of scarlet fever, after two days’ illness, Harry Shipley Erskine, Lord Cardross. 
By this melancholy event, the Hon. David Stewart Erskine, the deceased's uncle, 
becomes heir apparent to the family honours, Lord Cardross was grandson and 
heir apparent of Henry David, present Earl of Buchan. Few families in Scot- 
land rank higher in anuquity of race and personal distinction than the noble house 
of which Lord Cardross was the heir. In early times, the Earls of Marr and 
Buchan occupy a prominent page of Scottish history ; and in our own days, what 
name in oratory and forensic repute surpasses that of Erskine? The Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine was Lord Cardross’s great-grand-uncle. His Lordship has left 
one surviving sister.—On the 23rd ult. at High-street, Deptford, Commander J. 
W. Roberts, aged 90.—At Malta, on the 4th ult., from injuries received in attempt- 
ing to stop a runaway carriage, Lieut. T. D. Atkinson, R.N., of H.M.8. Caledonia, 
second sonof the Rev. T. D. Atkinson, vicarof Rugeley, Staffordshire, in his 25th 
year.—At Southampton, suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 10th ult. Lieut. James 
Thomas, agea 69, late of Her Majesty’s 50th Reg.—At Dublin, on the 12th ult., 
Lieut.-Col. Persse, of the 16th Lancers. The gallant officer, it will be recollected, 
was for a lengthened period commanding officer of the 16th Lancers, which regi- 
ment made such desperate havoc among the Sikhs at Aliwal and at Sobraon. 
Col. Persse was a member of an old county Galway family. In 1806 he entered 
the army without purchase, and in 1833 he became Lieut.-Colonel by purchase. 
He was considered to be one of the best light cavalry commanders of the day. 
He served in the Peninsula from 1809 to the end of the war, and recently receiv- 
ed the new war medal for the engagements of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d'Onor, 
Salamanca, and Nivelle. He was severely wounded in the action of December 
10, 1813, near Bayonne. In August, 1814, he embarked for America, as aid-de- 
camp to Sir John Keane, and was present at New Orleans. He afterwards served 
under Lord Combermere, and commanded the 16th at the siege and capture of 
Bhurtpore. He also served with the corps during the Affghanistan campaign. un- 
der Lord Keane, and was at the siege and capture of Ghuznee, for which he re- 
ceived a medal, as well as for tie engagements of Sobraon and Aliwal, under Lord 
Gough and Sir Harry Smith.—On the 22nd of July, on board H.M.S. Sappho, at 
Vera Cruz, Lieut Frank Dashwood, aged 21 —Between the lst and 13th of Au- 
gust, at Newcastle, Jamaica, of yellow fever, William Randolph Eppes, Esq,, 





Dep Comm. Gen., aged 53. and his two sons, William and Frederick, aged 15 
and 7.—On the 20th ult., at Richmond, Surrey, Major Gen F. D. Ballantine, H.E. 
I.C.S, aged 65, Colonel 8th Bombay N.I.—On the 19th ult., at Bath, Maurice 
Power, Esq , of Lincoln’s-inn, second son of the late Tyrone Power, Esq.—On the 
10th ult., in Paris, atthe age of 82, Admiral Chichagoff, for many years Minister of 
Marine to his late Majesty Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias —On Sunday 
the 23d ult., at Canterbury. of apoplexy, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Watson, bro- 
ther of Lord Sondes, aged 53.—On the 27th ult., George Heary Ward, Esq., of 
Northwood Park. This wealthy commoner died after a lingering illness, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Dying without issue, his estates, and they are very 
large, in the Isle of Wight, and on the borders of Sussex, go to his nephew, the 
Rev. George William Ward, the proceedings against whom at Oxford, and his 
a from the Protestant Church, are doubtless in the memory of many of our 
readers, 





ANTED.—Number 13 of the NEW YORK ALBION, for the year 1947. Twenty- 
five cents willbe given for it on delivery at this Office. oct 20—tt 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


‘JY HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the roomover the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets 

will remain open until further notice, from 1@ o’clock, a. M. until 10 Oclock Pp. M. Admis’ 

sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 





MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. 


kame BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventor 
of the “Do.ce Campana” attachment, for which they have received Letters Patent for 
England and the United 5.ates, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies and 
epee who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tunes which can be protuced by 
this attachment to the Piano Forte, thai one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store, 300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American Instiwute. 

oct 15—tf 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


Nutta!l’s North American Sylva, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Gray’s Genera of the Plants of U. S., Vol. 2d,8vo. 
Stevens's History of Georgia,| vol evo. 
Virginia Historical Collections, } vol.8vo. 
New York do do vol. 2d, new series. 
Dr. Stone’s Life of Dr Milnor, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Irving’s Goldsmith, | vol. 12mo. 
Street’s Front nac, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Emerson's Nature, Aduresses, &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 
Hersche’s New Astronomy, | vol. 8vo. 
Thomas's Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo. 

With many others, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


porte KOWALEWSEI begs to inform his former Pupils, that he has returned from 
Niagara Fals. His method of teaching the French is so simple and impressive, that a 
pupil of common — can leara with ease that philosophical language, comparatively, 
in avery short time, and ata very reasonable charge. Mr. K. posse+ses testimonials of 
the highest order, »nd can ref-r to many real ladies and gentlemen in this ony ho studied 


octls 





with him, and speak and write the Fr-nch language with classical beauty. esidence 69 
Chambers street, east corner of Broadway, opposite the Park, up stairs. 
Mr. K. will attend pupils at their own residences if required. oct 1S—1m 





GOVERNESS. 


‘T’WO LADIES, (one is a native German), highly accomplished in modern languages § 
music, and the usual branches of an English education, desire situations in or very near 
the city as daily or resident Governesses. the best references will be given by families 





who have employed them. Address T. P., Alb on Office. oct 20—1t 
REMOVAL, 
R. BEALES has removed to No. 26 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Union 
Square. oct 6 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received from the most 
celebrated house of Parisian Art, in Paris, a m ificent assortment of Im Artifi- 
cal Eyes, These Eyes possess, artificially, all the attributes in appearance of the natural 
organ. They will be supplied or inserted on reasonable terms. Office hours from 9A.M4 
to 3o’clock, P. M. oct 6—lm 
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GREAT SUCCESS.—SECOND WEEE. 
AT THE CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 


> —_ 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Secreragy’s Orrice, ALBANY, JULY 14, 1849, 


T° THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereb 
a that at the General Election. to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding tM te 








19—6m of November next, the 3 
85 BLEEKER STREET. ers are to be elected, to wit: 
ACALLISTER’S TEMPLE or pn! ig a ag oy a’ and; my at ever eee , Appesia inthe pncoet Fresbo rn G.Jewett; 
every ors uring the — with tirely new Lipo mme. The es to Rate, lace of Christopher Morgan; 
experimen ame allister inthe air. The ical Peacock. Ho A Com r, in the place ot Washi: 
soavobiesk o we Key's visit to Flora, Lucifer's Bell, &e. The Gung’! Band is engaged, Cc. W. JENKINS, 2 Getatisseanton, in eeainae ce nington (Hunt; 
d will perform during the intermission. PORTRAIT PAINTER, yy seep | place of Ambrose L, Jordan; ! 
Admission 50 Cents. Commences at 8 o'clock. A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart; 
myl9—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 


REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, respectfully apprises his numerous patients, 
and the ty baad that he has valores his Office and Residence to 23 Barclay 


street, where he may be consulted as usual on Opbthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases of 


oct 6—I1m 


the Eye. Office hours from9 A. M,to 3 o’clock, P. M. 


BURR’S MOVING MIRROR . , 
THE ST. LAWRENCE PROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views, taken on the spot, of the following remarkable scenes and 
places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buffelo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United) States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Co’s splendid Holian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a Pp person. : 

Doors open at7. The picture will commence moving at7 1-2 o'clock. Tickets 25,cents; 
children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 224 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WNED BY EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, and LIBERTY, surrounded by the most 

goto Patriots (portraits from the best authorities) of ether lands, This Sublime 

Painting by JAS. BURNS, is now open to the public atthe APOLLO ROOMS, 410 Broad- 
way, frum loa M.tolvP.M. Admittance 25 cents. sept 2—lm 





MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
Is NOW READY. 


RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate oy ty drawn from Life, by the Au thor By 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the United States, etc.,” ly 
Shooting Box,’ “ The Deerstalkers,”’ “ Cromwell,” “ The p woh Traitor,” etc., ete. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or researchio renderthis “ Complete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraces everything of the new- 
est and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 


Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the entle 
; bu: the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find someth in 
its pages to entertain andinstruct: por wiil the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
quanidone it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to nae te game to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring ittotable tastefully Oae Volume 8vo. rice $250 
sept22 3m STRINGER & TUWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


A LADY, who has had many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Gov- 
erness where she would be received as one ofthe family. She has resided for several 
year s on the Continent of Europe, and has been for seven yearsin the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 
Guitar, and Harp, togetoer with the usual branches of a thorough English education. Salary 
Letiers (pre-paid), addressed te 782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be -——T , oO. 

sep 








R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 
' For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1739, §&3. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &c. 
J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept |—Im 


NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 
MPORTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oi! Paintings, &c., &c., English, French, 











EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 








HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 205 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE wouid call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale. comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest quaines in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit pe for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 





be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
vas COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply '2 ep PELL, 


45 Merckants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Go. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Catiley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Ls Esq. Dexzil 1. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofi2ld, M. A. George ii. Weatherhead. M. D 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus bag M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without noce, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samui Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kisq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......seccesecsseceses coeeeeeeesHon. Willis Hall. 
Solicitor......... Coccceenececovccoce crecccccecocccs Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
ER" CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 








and German, are constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Engravings, 
&e., ulithe new andimportant pubtications as they apoear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in caliing attention to the subjvined: 


“The Wood-Cutters,’” a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
peer. 

** Sunshine of Love, from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning.’ ** Noon,” 
6* Evening,” and ** Night.” 

66 In For it; **Patience ;” ** Maid of the Mill; ‘“‘ The Blind Piper 3” | 
«6 The Mountain Spring.’? 

“ Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drop,” and The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘*Sprifg of Life 3” 
‘6 Fleur-De-Lis;” ** Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,”’ patuted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. ; 

‘The Amazones,” of the four paris of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

‘© Napoleon at Fontaiubleau” AarTeR THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 
gravings, Sc ‘ ’ ‘ : 

An ussortreent of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely tor their house,in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & S haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store, 
which erables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production, 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just publisied, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Paul's Steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. sept 22 


| 








GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
R. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. $4,50 
Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 
gravings. 12mo. cloth, $1,590. ' 
Mr. St John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 12mo. cloth. T5cents. 
Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth $1,25. 
Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains: 
Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 
Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. 12mo cloth. $1,25. 
Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 


Rev. Robert Turnbull's GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 


Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols, 12mo cloth $4,00. 

Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 


Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE, 115 Illustrations. 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 


Prof. Gray’s GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Vols 1 and 2. $6,00 each 


Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper’s THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

Mr, Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 
Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth. 75 


cents. 
‘A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 


. cloth. 75 cents. : 
— “5 151 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand ve distin- 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimo al of its 
merits; asingle trial will not fail to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTiMONIAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the icine whick you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my pyres | in its favour, 

“Ithas long beena dvsideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 

leasan whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Beitzer perient.’ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ is 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
chigren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits - sup- 
port.” [Signed GEOKGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepered and «old. wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No: 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Avo for sale at 110 # roadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 0) William a1. Reece & Brother, No 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore Fred. Brown, 
Chesaut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co. 49 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the ae 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cernhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,060. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Cc. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay, | 


William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlam. 


Samuel §. Howland, 
Gorham A. Worth, 
Samuei M.Fox, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mcllvain 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israe] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 

Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 
bas days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept lt 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. oO Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. ° : 

T= COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
ro payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected w!TH or wiTHeuT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or op \ ep yy and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM been adopted by the Board, c t will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit- 
Profits Profits eoveccccocce Profits. Profits. seanimesanhs 
15 1131 26 Bf cccsce.cccee 40 3 62 214 8 217 
20 1174 19 12 ercceccooe-o 45 3171 3 4 374 
25 229 1147 76 50 4181 81711 414 
30 298 202 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LOWER than the aleailns tables woe other office at present offe to ansard in 
Canada, while the assured with participation wil) share in three-fourths of the le profit of 


that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
MROMNOE,. oc50000d0csercccceccsue POEIE GRMMNERYS ccctcccbeceecescsscsesccoosceseccoces 
SE ci bcnccnnhsiheneessekie cane acsnat an cberccainnncerdte 
SPU 0 0 tdbccdScetierbebéeccse / MNEPEUEs UME. co ccbsdcdbnocbectasocesocosccccccccccs 
DEREOR.. ccccvoqecstoctecececes conapedep eobedsecowossscccce IF, SEMNOO NEMMMMOR. 5. .0cccccce 
LOndOD.....0-seeeesseece--cooe-e George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson... 
Montreal.....ccseccescesesesseeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell........... 
BU. 500 55n0c0neenedesctececescd MUN ENEMAS cubevceuse 05000556b000s0s0scestecccns 
POrt Sarnia. .ccccogscveccccccccce MAICOND COMOTOR.. cccccccccsocccecocesccccotccescens 
Quebec......cecceccoceseccecsece Welchand Davies.... 
St.Catherin ..scsccccccces-cooee Lachlan 










Hh. .sesecerecces 


ee eeeeeerenee 


TOON.» -nreevesseeereorsocnsecs Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick....... 


notiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 
1 Board. 
THOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 





coeeee.e Villiam Lay 
B ;jorder of 


dec Is 





An Insp of State Prisons’ in the place of Is 3 : 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last a ry next. 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samuel 
Jones, whose term of service willexpire on the last day of December next; 
Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 
Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and — 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 
All whose terms of service willexpireon the last day of December next. ) 
The following officers are also to be elected for said City and County: 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulehneter P 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; . 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sheriff, inthe place of John J.V. Westervelt $ 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conser; and 
A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
The electors Deongpest the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en- 
tided “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 
Toure, reseeats iF 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1949, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the require 
ments ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sherif. 


Allthe public newspapers in the oouney will publish the above once im each week 


until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for peyment. See Revised Statute, Vol. I, 
Chap. 6, ‘Title 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements te e ts and farmers in the Northern 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the coun Some with fine timber, and 
water powers,and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good enay and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high astwo ~~ red thousand dollars worth of gold 


. tae M. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ap 14—6m 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 pone, Ca pt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNIA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beggege free, to the extent of 250 ibs weight, not ex 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan........++++B225..0000+0+- 8100. 
do, do do San Dre ge,.corccccesccccccccccscccccsetVoeccesccccech ae 
do, do do San Francisco........++++ ccccccccceMcccccccccces kee 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to e paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. 


Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. June2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Ceptains 
ASia... 000000 eeccccocece eeeeeeC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ..............W J.C. Lang 
MENBBvcccccccescocesesesusscesescooosenss A. Ryrie | Niagara.......-seeesesneee «+» J. Stone 
America......+..++ ecerecececes eeeeeee NN SHANNON | Canada....-ceeseee-+. Wm. Harrison 
RSFOGGs cccdsccses © eueececsvonansivins BG. be tt] Cambria. .-.cccccccccrsoosecood. Leoltehs 


Caledonia... W Dougias. 


wanen veaale carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on sterboard side—red on 
port side. 











Captains. From 
Canads...ccccccccccccess » +o Judking....... Covecee “ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th 
Caledonia... «ees Leitch. “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th. 
Niagara..... -.-Ryrie.. “ New York, Wednesday, Oct, 3ist 
Enropa....eee. --. Lott, * Boston, Vi ednesday, Dov. 7th 
BiDeTUIS. coccrcccssecescces Stone.. - “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th 
Cambria....... © eoceccccces Shaunon,secceseseseese “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... oo 8120. 
o in second do do do EO. ccccccccee eeccecee 70. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 33 Broadwey. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Lat, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Now World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21....Dec 21 
Weat Point..........Mulliner.......sse-eLl ‘ i 










cocvcccokl.cocccccll 


Fidelia.........-.+++ TORO... ccocccees © 16. .c006 Perr res. 
Roscius........++- o- Eldridge.....e..es- | ee er eoeah 
Isaae Wright........ Marshail....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 
Ashburton..... ccoce DUDEMZE, .ccccccccccesBeebscces Beocedece 


Constellation, ...00eLUCO..cerececccces Usccscecelliscccecell 
Yorkshire... .cccccce BFyeP. .ccccccccccccclGsccccccelGscccece 16 
Siddons.....-...-++ 0c CODD... ccvccccccccecDscccccccQccoccces 

Columbia ........... Furber........Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 
Patrick Henry....0-.Delan0...cccscccese Gessesece Gisesseee 6 
Waterloo. ..ececesees AMON. .cecsceeeseee Lbeceesessdlies 


cece 16..ccccceel6.o 


sees Sheccccccsethvece 










coos OS 
New York. ....++++++Cropper, ..++0eesere 1G.eseeee+16.eeeeee-16 |NOV 1....Mar 1...-July i 
Sheridan.... o COPMION. 0+ c00seccdircccseceDrescceeed® [rece Lleeccccccsllcocsece AR 
Montezuma.... --Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1] .... 16.....000016.ceereeel8 
Henry Clay....-..+0+HOWland...ceccseee Grsseseee Grose eee cece Bleccosccccdleccscecs 





John R. Skiddy.....-.Shipley....ce.sesee Ueesececcldcccoce 
Oxford....-.0ee+eee++GOOAMaNnBOD. 66000. 16.ccereesIGrececeeclB 
Garrick......e.e+0++Eldridge......++0+. 


Dec 1.... Apr 1....-Aug 1 
BB | cee Mccccccccllecccccccl? 





Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov i....Mar 1....July 1 | .... 16...000+0-1Gseree0e016 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with eve 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly 
Price of peasage to Liverpool.......seeeeeees+-B100 
« “ to New York.......sscesensessdy2d 
ents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum! ia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or ©.’H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO,, Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
AN, AN & CO., Liv 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo!, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
: line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will euc- 


description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
hered to. 





ceed each ether in the orde: in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month ‘hroughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. &| June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, 2. H. Griswold “ A, “ 24, “ 24] July 138, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. EF. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 18 co ®@ 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) Ang. 13, Dec. 13, April ls 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 9%, “ 23, . “ 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker at ae. LP Se Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May is 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprils{ “ 23, “ 2, 2 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick,| “24, “ of © © 94] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Janels 


These ships are all of the first class, and aré commanded by able and experienced mit od 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best d = 


on. 
The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for het- 


ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereforj 
Apply to 8) GRISWOLD, 70 South str N. ¥. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
Ss the 1st of each month, as follows:— 










New York. Havret 
ST. DENIS, (lst January...++ +eeeee 16th February, 
Howe, master. ist Mav..--- cove «++ ¢ 16th June, 
? lst Septemoer... ‘ 16th Octobert 
ge. NICHOLAS, Ist \ ruary.... ose ; = paret, 
ver master. Lat JUNO. .ccrrevereeeens wy 
* - i October....+++++0+..( 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist , ~ eenepnacaseane fish i 
Conn, master. lat July..eeseee eee th August, 
. - $a November.. «++. (16th December, 


Funck, master. Ist August... 16th September, 
1st December.......... ¢ 16th January. 
The ships a-e all of the first cless, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tee tem wor e 


ONEIDA, Sit April........ 2 fie May 


onses but those actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 
88 Wall Street. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO, BARCLAY STREET} 
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